



FOREWORD 

George Thomson tells us that the poetry he knows best is 
English, Greek and Insh His knowledge of the last may come as 
a surpnse to those who know him only as a classical scholar It 
should therefore be stated that before he taught Greek through the 
medium of English m Birmingham he taught it through the medium 
of Insh m Galway He is also acquainted with the poetry of many 
other tongues ancient and modem, as this essay will in part reveal 
It 13 the editor’s business to stress this fact as it is of crucial 
significance for the success of his essay Marusm provides an 
cxtraordmanlj powerful instrument of analj-sis, but this makes it 
all the more necessary that the matcnal on which it is employed 
should be rich and abundant Into this essay, which is wntten in 
a clear straightforward stjlc, ha\e been distilled the conclusions 
drawn from jears of arduous research m many fields The wealth 
of information on which it is based and the ngour of the handling 
lift It to the highest lc\el of contemporar}’ criticism It is both 
dccpl> felt and boldly argued All is not well with our poetry 
George Thomson is not one of those who think this sick plant 
can be restored to health by tending the branches He has gone 
to the roots ti -c 


PREFACE 

1 1113 IS the substance of a course of public lectures which 1 gave 
rcccntlj m Birmingham Some of the matcnal is taken from mj 
le'rJiyliit and .Itlicri!, and most of the remainder will appear 
in m\ next bool So I base guen onl\ the minimum of references 
Tlui'’c V ho have read Christopher Caudwcll’s Illusion and 
Uetih'\ Will not need to be told how dccplj I am indebted to hi' 
wor^ hut Mnc< it h not as width I nown, even among Marxists, 
.! It 'hould he, I taVc this opportunin of drawing attention to 
111 fiutv-indmg comnbution to crcatixe Marxism 

GnoRor Thomson 



ToD M CARMAN 



MARXISM AND POETRY 


I SPEECH AND MAGIC 

Thc subject of this essay is the origin and evolution of poetry 
This is a problem of sociology, psychology' and linguistics, and 
It will be treated as such To those uho are content to enjoy poctiy' 
for Its own sake this programme may sound unattractive, but 
my experience is that, studied sacnlifically , poetry is more, not 
less, enjoyable. To enjoy it fully, we must understand what it is 
/Vnd to understand what it is we must inquire how it has come 
mto being and grown up Further, I bclicec that from thc study 
of primitive poetry we can learn some useful lessons concernmg 
thc future of our own poetry' How’ far these claims arc justified the 
reader will judge for himself For thc present I will explain w'hat 
led me to adopt this attitude and then proceed to thc subject 
Thc poetry’ I know best is English, Greek, and Irish This 
combination was fortuitous But it so happens that Greek and 
English arc perhaps thc finest examples of ci\ iliscd poetry, ancient 
and modem, while Irish, though not so old as Greek, is in some 
ways more primitive. So these three provided me with a long 
historical perspective 

One of the most striking differences between Greek and English 
poetry is that in ancient Greece poetry was wedded to music 
There was no purely instrumental music — music without words, 
and a great deal of thc finest poctrv’ was composed for musical 
accompaniment In Insh, too, there is a close union between 
poctrv and music. And here it is not just a matter of inference. 
It IS still a living reality I shall never foi^ct thc first time I heard 
some of thc Insh poems I had long known in pnnt sung by an 
accomplished peasant singer in thc traditional style. It was an 
entirely new experience to me I had never heard anything like 
It, in poetry or music. 

Insh poetry has another characteristic, also new to me, and 
it impressed me very deeply To most English people English 
poetry is a closed book They neither know nor care about it 
.\nd cv cn the few tint take an interest in it — there arc not many 
even of these of whom it can be said that poetry enters largely 
into thrir daily lues \tnonc thc Irish pca'.antry it is quite different 



For them poctrj’ has nothm^o do with books at all Most of them 
arc illiterate It lives on their bps It is common property Every- 
body knows it Everybody lotes it It is constantly bubbimg up 
in c^eryday conversation And it is still creative ^Vhenever a 
notable event occurs, a song is composed to celebrate it I say 
composed, but the word is hardly applicable These songs are 
not composed in our sense of the word They are improvTscd 
In many Insh villages there was till recently a trained traditioniil 
poet, who had the gift of producing poems, often in elaborate 
verse forms — far more elaborate than ours in modem English — 
on the inspiration of the moment In the village I knew best 
there was a famous poet, who died about forty years ago His 
poems were nearly all improvised and occasional I remember 
being told by his family how on the night he died he lay in bed 
with his head propped on his elbow pouring out a continuous 
stream of poetry’ 

Turning back after these experiences to Greek poetry, I could 
not help askmg myself the question, did the ancient Greek poets — 
Aeschylus or Pindar, for example — compose their poetry like 
ours, with pen, paper and deliberation, or did they compose like 
that illiterate Irish poet, in a sort of trance ? 

This man was, of course, exceptionally gifted He was a pro- 
fessional poet, one who had studied his craft under some poet of 
the preceding generation But I soon found that no sharp line 
could be drawn between the professional poet and the rest of the 
community It was only a matter of degree To some extent they 
were all poets Thtir conversation is always tending to burst into 
poLtrv Just as extant poetry is more widely known than it is in our 
Eocictv, so the ordinary person is something of a poet Let mt 
give an example — one out of many 

One evening, strolling through this vallagc, perched high up 
ov cr the Atlantic, 1 came to the village w ell There I met a friend 
of mine, an old peasant woman She had just filled her buckets 
and stood lool ing out over the sea Her husband was dead, and 
1 er 'even sons had all been ‘gathered avay’, as she expressed it, 
to Sp'ir'gfielJ, Massachusetts \ Few days before a letter had 
a-ii cd from one of them, urging her to follow them, so that she 
eo iH end her davs in comfort and promising to send the passage 
r" EmU '’ex nufd''grce Ml this she told me in detail, and 
c*ih'd f-— hfe—t’-c trudee to the turf stac! in the hills, the 



loss of her hens, the dark, smoky cabin, then she spoke of Amcnca 
as she imagmcd it to be — an Eldorado ^^here you could pick up 
gold on the pavements, and the railway journey to Cork, the 
transatlantic crossing, and her longing that her bones might rest 
in Insh soil. As she spoke, she gretv excited, her language became 
more fluent, more highly coloured, rliythmical, melodious, and 
her body swayed in a dreamy, cradlc-hke accompaniment Then 
she picked up her buckets with a laugh, wished me goodnight, 
and went home. 

This unpremeditated outburst from an illiterate old w'oman 
with no artistic pretensions had all the characteristics of poetry 
It w-as inspired What do we mean when we speak of a poet as 
inspired ? 

As these questions took shape in my mind, I realised that I 
W’OS becoming intolvcd in the whole problem of the origin of 
poctn’, and I decided that the only thing to do was to study it 
methodically. It is the results of this study, so far as I have earned 
It, that will be gnen m this essay 
Pnmitivc poetry' cannot be studied m the written literatures of 
the past, because by its nature it is unwritten, prehtcratc Only 
in exceptional conditions is it ever written down It must be 
studied as it still lives on the lips of sat ages at the present day 
But we cannot understand the poetry’ of these peoples unless we 
know something about their society Furtlicr, poetry' is a special 
form of speech If we arc to study the origin of poetry', we must 
study the origin of speech And this means the origin of man 
himself, Viccausc speech is one of lus disVmctwc chamctcnstics 
0 must go right back to tlic beginning 

We arc still a long way from understanding fully how man 
came into existence, but there is one fundamental point on which 
tcicnlists are agreed aSLan ss distinguished from the animals by 
two mam characters — tools and speedd 

The pnmates dilTer from the lower I'crtcbratcs in being able to 
stand upright and use their forefeet as hands This development, 
involving .a progressive refinement of the motor organs of the 
brain, arose from the special conditions of their environment 
I'licy were forest animals, and life in trees demands agility, close 
co-ordination of sight and touch, binocular vision, and dchtatt 
niu'cular control, And. once developed the h.mds prcscnfcu 
the bnnn vvith new problems, new po-sibilitie# Thus, from the 



beginning there ■was an integral connection between hand and 
brain 

Man differs from the anthropoid apes, the next highest of the 
primates, in being able to walk as well as stand It has been 
suggested that he Icamt to walk as a result of deforestation, which 
forced him to the ground Be that as it may, the main point is that 
in him the dmsion of function betw'ecn hands and feet was com- 
pleted His toes lost their prehensdity, his fingers attained a 
degree of dextenty unknow n among the apes Apes can manipulate 
sticks and stones, but only human hands can fashion them into 
tools 

This step was'dccisnc It opened up a new mode of life 
Equipped with tools, he produced his means of subsistence 
instead of mercl} appropriating it Instead of just grabbing w'hat 
nature offered him, he dug the earth, planted it, watered it, 
gathered the crop, ground the seeds, and made bread He used his 
tools to control nature And in struggling to control it he became 
consaous of it as something gotemed by its own laws, inde- 
pendent of his will He learnt how things happen, and so how to 
make them happen As he came to recognise the objectn c necessity 
of natural laws, he acquired the power of operating them for his 
own ends lie ceased to be their slave and became their master 

On the other hsnd, in so far as he failed to recognise the objcc- 
tne ntctssity of natural laws, he treated the world around him 
as though it could be changed bj an arbitrary act of will This 
IS the basis of magic Alagic mav be desenbed as an illusory 
technique supplementing the deficiencies of the real technique, 
or, more evactiv, it is the real technique in its subjective aspect 
\ magical act is one in whicli savages stnvc to impose their will 
on their environment bv mtmicling the natural process that they 
tie ire to bnng about If thev want ram, thej perform a dance in 
V Inch the} imitate the gathenng clouds, the clap of thunder, the 
f-’iling sliowcr Even in this country wc still hear from time to 
time of snmthod) in some out-of-tlic-wav district making a wax 
imco of an enernv and sticking pins into it or melting it over the 
firr That i- magic The desired rcalitj — the destruction of the 
per oa di lilci' — is tnactcil in mimicrj- 

Ir* I'v iiutial Stages the labour of production was collective 

anv hi in, uurlcil together And m these conditions the use of 
t- n' p" no c(l a tit’ mode of communication The cncs of 
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animals arc severely limited in scope. In man they became arti- 
culate They were elaborated and systematised as a means of 
co-ordinating the movements of the labouring group And so in 
inventing tools man invented speech Again we sec the connection 
between hand and brain 

If we watch a child trying for the first time to use a toy hammer, 
we can form some idea of the tremendous mental effort that must 
lia\c been invoUcd in the earliest attempts to use tools The group 
worked together, like children m a kindergarten orchestra, and 
each movement of hand or foot, each stroke on stick or stone, 
was timed by a more or less inarticulate recitative uttered by all 
m unison Without this vocal accompaniment the w'ork could not 
be done And so speech emerged as part of the actual technique 
of production^. 

As human skill improved, tlie vocal accompaniment ceased to 
be a physical neccssitj. The workers became capable of working 
individually But the collective apparatus did not disappear 
It survived m the form of a rehearsal, which they performed 
before beginning the real task — a dance in which they reproduced 
the collccine, co-ordinated mov'ements previously inseparable 
from the task itself This is tlic mimetic dance as still practised 
by savages todaj 

Meanwhile speech developed. Starting as a directive accom- 
p.inimcnt to the use of tools, it became language as vve understand 
it — .1 fully articulate, fully conscious mode of communication 
between individuals In the mimetic dance, however, it survived 
as the spoken part, and there it retained its magical function 
And so we find in all languages two modes of speech — common 
speech, the normal, cvervday means of communication between 
individuals, and poetical speech, a medium more intense, appro- 
priate to collective acts of ntual, fantastic, rhvthmical, magical 

If this account is correct, it means that the language of poetry' 
is essentially more primitive than common speech, because it 
preserves m a higher degree the qualities of rhythm, mclodv, 
fantasy, inherent in speech as such Of course it is only a hypo- 
thesis, hut It IS supported by what is known of pnmitivc languages. 
In them we find that the differentiation between poetical and 
common *-pei.ch is relatively tncomplttc 

The conversation of savages Ini. a stronglv marked rhylhin, 
which IS accompanied by lavish gesticulation, and .a lilting melodic 
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accent In some languages the accent is so musical, and so vital 
to the meaning, that vhen a song is composed the tune is largely 
determined by the natural melody of the spoken words And the 
speaker is always liable to break into quasi-poetical flights of 
fantasy, like that Insh peasant woman The first two of these 
characteristics cannot be illustrated here, but the last one can 
A Swiss missionary was once camping in Zululand close to the 
Umbosi railway For the natives the Umbosi radway signifies 
the journey to Durban, Ladysmith, Johannesburg — the journey 
made year after year by the boys of the kraal, driven from home 
by the poll-tax to wear out their youth m the mines, and by the 
girls too, who suffer manv of them an even worse fate in the back- 
street brothels One of the servants was in the camp cleaning 
the pots, when he was overheard muttering these words 

The one tc/io roan in the dtttance, 

The one icho entshes the young men and tmashet them. 

The one echo debauches out selves 

They desert tis, they go to the toten to live bod lives 

The ravtsher ! And fee are left alone* 

litre is another artless soliloquy Jt is only an old black servant 
mumbling to himscif, and yet it is poetry The tram catches his 
attention He forgets the pots Then he forgets the tram It ceases 
to be a tram and becomes a symbol for the force tint is destroying 
all he holds most dear The dumb resentment of his subconscious 
being finds a voice Then the roar of the train dies away, and he 
returns to his pots 

Thus, the common speech of these savages is rhythmical, 
melodic, fintastic to a degree which wc associate only with poetry 
And if their common speech is poetical, their poetry is magical 
The only poetry they know is song, and their singing is nearly 
always accompanied by some bodily action And its function is 
magical It is designed to effect some change in the CNtcrnal 
world bv mimesis — to impose illusion on reality 

The Maoris ha\c a potato dance The young crop is liable to 
hv bla**ed by east winds, so the girls go into the fields and dance, 
umiihting V ith their bodies the rush of wind and rain and the 
prn th and blossoming of the crop, and as they dance they sing, 
calling on the crop to follow their txamplc’ They enact in fantasy 
the fuIfil'Ti'-nt of the desired realitv That is magic — an illusory 
t'chniqiie supp’ementan, to the real technique but though 



to celebrate the realisation of communal desires But the celebra- 
tion still carries wth it the echoes of an incantation Poetry has 
grown out of magic. 

Bright star, tootild I were sledfast as thou art / Why do poets 
cra\c for the impossible? Because that is the essential function 
of poetr)', i\hich it has derived from magic In the wild transport 
of the mimetic dance the hungry', frightened savages express their 
weakness in the face of nature by a hysterical act of extreme mental 
and phj'sical intensity, in which they lose consciousness of the 
external w'orld, tlic world as it really is, and plunge into the 
subconscious, the inner world of fantasy, the w'orld as they long 
for It to be By a supreme cfTort of will they endeavour to impose 
illusion on rcahtj' In this thej fail, but the effort is not wasted 
Thereby the psychical conflict between them and their en\iron- 
ment IS resohed Equilibnum is restored And so, when they 
return to rcaht), they arc actually more fit to grapple with it than 
they were before 

Bright star, would I were sledfast as thou art t Remember the 
circumstances Keats was twenty-four, on his w'ay to Italj in a 
last effort to recover his health He had seen Fanny Brawnc for 
the last time, Down the Channel his ship was dnven by bad 
weather into Lul worth Cove, where he went ashore — his last 
walk on English soil He returned to tlic ship in the c\-cning, and 
it was then he composed this sonnet and WTOtc it out in a copy 
of Shakespeare’s poems Four montlis later he died m Italy of 
consumption 

Bright star, would I were sledfast as thou art ' 

This IS a conscious wish — the wish of a dj ing man But already 
it is charged witli poetical memories* 

But I am constant as the northern star. 

Of whose trur-fix'd and resting quality 

7 here w no fellow in the Jtrmatiicnt. 

This sets his ow n fantasy m motion, is though a spring had been 
released IIis imaginauon soars He identifies himself with the star, 
and then with the moon. From the beginning of liurnan history' 
the moon lias been an object of my'dical v orshtp .is a symbol of 
everlasting life. And from the moon, still faintly conscious of 
the ship rocking gently in the swell lint is running into the Cote, 
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Here, instead of a statement confusing fact TPith fancy, we have 
a command But the command is not addressed directly to the 
persons concerned It is conveyed through the compellmg magic 
of the song The song is externalised as a supernatural force 
My next example is a German foresters’ song 

Klinge du, khnge du, Waldung, 

Schalle du, scJialle du, Halde, 

Halle wider, halle wider, Hainlein, 

TSne wider, grosser Laubwald, 

Wider meine gute Stimme, 

Wider meaie goldne Kefile, 

Wider man Lied, das hebhdute! 

TFo die Stimme zu versiehen ut, 

Werdcn bald die BQsche hrechen, 

Schichtai sich von selbst die StSmms, 

Stapeln stcli von selbst die Scheiter, 

Ftlgen stch sum Hof die Klafter, 

Hdufen sicli nn Hof die Schober 
Ohne junger MSnner Zutun, 

Ohne die geschSrften Aexte^” 

The foresters call on the trees to fall to the ground, breal up into 
logs, roll out of the forest and stack themselves in the yard m 
answer to their smgmg This is poetry They know very well 
that all this is not going to happen, but they like to fancy that it 
Will, because it helps them m their work Poetry has grown out of 
magic 

My next is an Old Insh mantic poem 

Good tidings sea fruitful, wave-tcaslied strand, smiling woods, 
witchcraft flees, orchards blossom, cornfields npen, bees swarm, 
a cheerful world, peace and plenty, happy summer'^ 

It was chanted by a prophet as an auguiy' of a good season The 
desired reahty is desenbed as though already present 
And so by almost imperceptible degrees we reach_ a type of 
poetry with which we arc all familiar 

Sumer IS icumen tit, 

Lhude sing cuccu I 
Graiceth sed and bloweth med 
And spnngetli the wude nu — 

Sing cucat ' 

The statement here is a statement of fact, but even here it is 
accompanied by a command These seasonal songs, which have 
deep roots m the life of the European peasantry, were composed 
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man has made of it. I am gorog to argue that human rhythm 
ongmated from the use of tools 

We all know that, when children are learning to wnte, they 
often roll the tongue in time with the hand, or even pronounce 
the ^\ords aloud— not because there is anyone to listen but to 
help the fingers guide the pen The movement is quite inadvertent. 
What actually happens is that there is a ‘spread’ from the motor 
organs of the hand to the adjacent area of the brain, which controls _ 
the tongue As the child improves with practice, the spread is 
eliminated. 

Similarly, -when a man is doing heav^' work', such as liftmg a 
log or stone, he pauses before the height of each muscular effort 
for an intake of breath, which he holds by closing the glottis, then, 
as he relaxes after the effort, the glottis is forced open by the 
pent-up air, causing a vibration of the vocal chords — an 
inarticulate grunt 

Chddren, like savages, tend to gesticulate when they talk The 
function of gesticulation is not merely to help others understand 
what we are saying Children gesticulate just as much when 
talking to themselves. It is instinctive, like the other movements 
just described. The movement of the vocal organs overlaps, as 
it were, with the other muscular movements of the body For us, 
speech is pnmary, gesticulation secondary, but it does not follow 
that this was so with our earliest ancestors 

On the strength of these considerations it was argued half a 
centurj' ago by Bucher that speech evolved from reflex actions of 
the-vocal organs incidental to the muscular efforts mvolvcd m the 
use of tools As the hands became more finely articulated, so did 
the vocal organs, untd the awakening consciousness seized on 
these reflex actions and elaborated them into a socially recognised 
system of commumcation. 

All this 13 hj’pothetical, but the close connection between 
rhythm and labour is apparent from evidence of a more concrete 
kind. 

We are still familiar, cren in u estem Europe, u ith labour songs^^ 

I mean spinnmg-songs, rcapmg-songs, rowing-songs, and so on 
Their function is to expedite the labour of production by imparting 
to It a rhythmical, hjpnotic character The spinner sings in the 
belief that her «ong will help the spmmng-uhcel to go round, 
and since it helps her to turn it, it doe& help the spinnmg-wheel to 



he looks do\TO on the movement of the tides creeping to and fro 
across the contours of this planet 

Not in lone tplendour hung aloft the night 
And watching with eternal lids apart. 

Like nature't patient, sleepless Eremite, 

The moving waters at thar priestlike task 

Of pure ablution round earth's human shoies. 

Or gassing on the soft new-fallen mask 
Of snow upon the mountains and the moors — 

Then, having withdrawn thus into infinity,, still responsive to the 
hypnotic swaying of the ship, he descends, immorfahsed, to 
earth 

No, yet still stedfast, still unchangeable. 

Pillow'd upon my fair love's ripening breast. 

To feel for ever its soft fall and swell, 

Awake for ever m a sweet unrest. 

Still, still to hear her tendei -taken breath. 

And so live evet — 

But It IS impossible There could be no love without death 
And so live ever, or else swoon to death 
He wakes up It is like a dream stirred by the rockmg of the boat 
But through the dream he has throtvn off what was oppressmg 
him He has recovered his peace of mind The world is still 
objectively the same — the world 

II here youth grows pale, and spectre-thin, and dies — 
hut his subjective attitude to it has changed And so. for him. 
It lb not the same That is the dialectics of poetry, as of magic 


II RHYTHM AND LABOUR 

Ml text for this chapter is a sentence from oneofYeats’s Essays 
The relation betw een formal music and speech xviJl yet become 
the subject of science, not less than the occasion of artistic 
discoxerj 

Rhythm may be defined in its broadest sense as a senes of 
sounds arranged in regular sequences of pitch and 'time. Its 
ultimate ongin is no doubt physiological — perhaps connected 
with the heart-beat Bujt at that level it is something that man 
shares v,uth the other animals We are not concerned here with 
the pfix-sicnl germ of rhythm, whatever it may be, but with what 



ballad was ongmally a dance it stui is in some pans oi nairope, 
like this one from the Faroe Islands 

The precentor smgs the ballad and the rhythm is stamped 
wth the feet The dancers pay dose attention to his words, 
which must come clearly, since the charactenstics of the narra- 
tive are brought out by the mime Hands are tightly clasped in 
the turmoil of battle, a jubilant leap expresses victory. All the 
dancers join in the chorus at the end of each stanza, but the 
stanza itself is sung only byoneor tivo persons of special repute^®. 
The analytical prmciples of modern musicology bdong to the 
study of rhythm as such — ^to the common foundation of poetry, 
music and dancing 

Most of our folk-songs are m bmary form, but some are more 
elaborate In the Volga Boat Song, for example, the stanza consists 
of an improvised passage preceded and followed by the verse 
~ containing the traditional haulmg-cry In musical termmology, the 
first subject is followed by a second, and then the first is repeated 
or resumed This is ternary form ABA In skdful hands Az 
becomes something more than a repetition of Ai . it is Ai m a new 
form conditioned by B Thus, ternary form is more organic, more 
dialectical than bmaiy That is why it has been so highly cultivated 
in modem music 

To resume The three arts of dancing, music and poetry began 
as one Their source was the rhythmical movement of human 
bodies engaged m collective labour. This movement had two 
components, corporal and oral. The first was the germ of dancing, 
the second of language Starting from inarticulate cries designed 
to mark the rhythm, language was differentiated into poetical 
speech and common speech. Discarded by the voice and repro- 
duced by percpssion with the tools, the inarticulate cnes became 
tlic nucleus of instrumental music 

The first step tonards poetry properly so called u'as the elimma- 
tion of the dance This gives us song In song, the poetry is the 
content of the music, the music is the form of the poetrj" Then 
these tn o diverged. The form of poetry is its rhythrmcal structure, 
u hich It has inhcnted from song but simplified so as to concentrate 
on its logical content Poetry tells a story, which has an internal 
coherence of its own, independent of its rhj'thmical form And 
so later there emerged out of poetry the prose romance or novel, 
m which poetical diction has been replaced by common speech 
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go round This la very near to magic In particular instances xt can 
be proved that these songs ongmated as incantations 

Labour songs abound at all stages of culture aU over the world — 
except where they have been silenced by the hum of machinery 
And they have a special importance for our purpose, because in 
them, with some significant modifications, the ongmal relationship 
between language and labour has been presen'ed Let us take 
some examples 

The work of rowmg a boat involves a simple muscular operi- 
tion, repeated at regular mtervals without vanation The time is 
marked for the oarsmen by a repeated cry, which m its simplest 
form IS disyllabic O — op ' The second syllable marks the moment 
of exertion, the first is a preparatory signal 
Hauhng a boat is heavier work than rowmg, and so the moments 
of exertion are spaced at longer intervals This leaves room for 
expansion of the preparatory syllable, as m the Irish hauling cry 
Ho — b — ho — hup I Sometimes the cry ends with a syllable of 
relaxation, like the Russian hauhng cry E—uch—nyem ' And in 
many cases it has become partly or wholly articulate Heave — o — 
ho / Haul away ! 

The two elements, vanable and constant, which constitute 
the simple, disyllabic labour cry, can be recognised m the arsis 
and thesis of prosody, which denote properly the raismg and 
lowering of the hand or foot m the dance And so the ictus or 
beat of rhythm is rooted m the primitive labour process — ^the 
successu e pulls at the log, or the strokes of the tool on stick or 
stone It goes back to the very begmmng of human life, to the 
moment n hen man became man That is why it stirs us so deeply 
The following ditty was recorded by Junod, the Swiss mission- 
ary mentioned above, from a Thonga boy, who sang it extempore 
at the roadside while breakmg stones for his European employers 


They treat us badly, ehi ' 
Xhey are hard on us, ehi I 
They dnnk their coffee, ehi ! 
And give us none, ehd T* 


The repeated ehi is the labour cry, marking the hammer-strokes 
This IS the constant It is prefaced each time with a few articulate 
vords improvised to express the worker’s subjective attitude to 
his task 'The song has grown out of the cry, just as the cry has 
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perceptual vrorld, our mdrvicluahty becomes dormant, giving tree 
play to those basic impulses and aspirations, common to all of 
us, which in consaous life are socially inhibited Our dream world 
is less mdmdualised, more uniform than waking life 
Poetry is a sort of dream world Let me quote agam from Yeats 
The purpose of rhythm is to prolong the moment of con- 
templation, the moment when we are both asleep and awake, 
by hushing us with an allunng sense of monotony, w'hile it 
holds us waking by vancty, to keep us in that state of trance, 
in which the mmd, liberated from the pressure of the will, is 
unfolded in symbols*^ 

One might quarrel with the word ‘liberated’, but that does not 
matter now. The language of poetry, being rhythmical, is hypnotic. 
Not so hypnotic as to send us to sleep altogether If we analyse 
any metre m any language, we find m it preasely that combmation 
of monotony and vancty, that interplay of like and unlike, which, 
as Yeats perceived, is needed to hold the mmd suspended in a sort 
of trance, the speaal spell of poetry, caught between sleep and 
waking in the world of fantasy 

And so, w'hen we say a poet is inspired, w e mean that he is more 
at home than other men in this subconscious world of fantasy 
He IS exceptionally prone to psychical dissociation And through 
this process the conflicts m his psyche — ^the contradictions in 
his relationship to society — arc discharged, reheved. The discords 
of rcahtj' are resolved m fantasy. But, since this world mto which 
he retires is less individualised than his conscious life, since it is 
wmmon to him and his fellow men, the poetry in which he 
formulates his expencnce of it evokes a general response, staking 
a chord m everj^ heart, expressmg what his fellows feel but cannot 
e-vpress for thc^elves, and so drawmg them all into a closer 
communion of iraagmaUve sympathy 

Und tcenn derMenscJi tn setner Qual verstummt, 
i~xab mtr an Golf, zu sagen, uie idi leide*^ 

And v,hm man tn hit agonv w dtimb, 

I have God’s gtft to utter r'oJmt I suffer 

They arc tormented bj unsatisfied longings which they cannot 

STmTSfroH' explain tirbm 

thanks to the gift of mspiration he can at least express them And 
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Central Afnca, where it was sung one evening round the camp 
fire by the porters attached to a white man’s caravan 

The vncked tuhte man goes from the shore — putt, putt I 
We vnll follow the vncked white man — puii, putt ! 

As long as he gives vs food — putt, puti I 
We vnll cross tJie hills and streams — putt, putt I 
With this great merchant's caravan — putt, putt I 

And so on till they fell asleep. The improvisations were rendered 
in turn by individuals, while the repeated puti (which is said to 
mean ‘ grub’) was sung by all m unison This gives us the familiar, 
umversal structure of solo and chorus The labour cry is now 
nothmg but a refram 

Severed from the labour process, the constant too is expanded 
It becomes fully articulate, and is varied so as to diversify the 
rhythmical pattern, but without destrojnng entirely the sense of 
regular repetition, on which its umty depends 

Why does your brand sae drop tot’ blade, 

Edward, Edward? 

Wh\ does your brand sae drop wP blude, 

And why sae sad gang ye, O ? 

O, I hae kill'd my hawk sae gude, 

Mtther mither, 

O, I hae kill'd my hatok sae gude, 

- And I had nae mair but he, O 

And so tve reach the ballad quatrain, m which the refrain has 
disappeared as such but is still embedded m the rh]rthmical 
structure, which rests on a contmual alternation of thesis and 
antithesis, armouncement and responsion 

There liv’d a lass tn yonder dale, ' 

And down in yonder glen O, 

And Kathnne Jaffray was her name. 

Well known by many men O** 

In the ballad measure, the stanza is a musical ‘sentence’, the 
couplet a musical ‘phrase’, the verse a musical ‘figure’ There 
are two figures in each phrase, two phrases m each sentence The 
members of each pair are complementary, similar yet different 
This IS what musicologists call binary form AB 

This musical interpretation of the ballad measure is not merely 
an analogy It is the only proper method of analysis The prosody 
of our textbooks is as remote from the living history of poetry as 
conventional grammar is from the hvmg history of language The 
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female devotees of Dionysus, who under the infiuence of music 
had hysterical seizures, which were evplained by saying that they 
were Aitfieoi— that there was ‘-a god m them’— the on^n of our 
‘enthusiasm’. At this level we can no longer speak of poetry We 
haVe reached its roots m magic 

Inspiration and possession are the same thing. In primitive 
society mental disorders involving loss of conSaousness and con- 
vulsions are attributed to possession by a god or animal or 
ancestral spmt®*. This idea emanates from the ecstasy of the 
mimetic dance, in which the performers lose consdousness of 
their identity as they impersonate the animals or spirits that form 
the subject of the dance 

Hystena is a neurosis— a conflict between the individual and his 
environment which issues in a revolt of the subconscious. It is 


common among savages — not because they are more prone to 
such conflicts than we are, but because their Consaousness is 
shaUower, less rcsihent It is treated by magic. When the fifst 
symptoms appear, a song is chanted over the patient This pre- 
cipitates the fit, facilitates the psychical dissociation Here, then, 
we have poetry at a purely magical level, or rather not poetry at 
^ but the form of therapeutic magic out of which poetry evolved. 

Or rna^c too is a revolt of the subconscious, cured in the same 
way he difference is that m the mimetic dance this hysterical 
propensity IS org^ised coUecUvely— it k organised mass hystena 
whereas th^e mdmdual seizures are sporadic. But the treatment 
18 essentially the same. The patient is exorased. The possessine 

rclauon of the «orcist to tS ^ special training. The 

““ “ ” the 

montst posaessiim One of the com- 

spmt should be forced to revealL^r^^”'^ J possessing 

^‘ctim In this way the pS t 
daiming the wiU of the gods^a^l 2 ^ 



and the rhythmical mtegument has been shed — except m so far 
as the story is cast in a balanced, harmonious form. 

Meanwhile there has grown Up a type of music which is purely 
instrumental The S3mphony is the antithesis of the novel If 
the novel is speech without rhythm, the symphony is rh3rthm 
without speech The novel derives its unity from the story it 
tells, taken from perceptual life, the symphony draws its material 
entirely from fantasy It has no mtemal coherence apart from its 
form Hence all those rhythmical prmciples which have disap- 
peared in the no\el have been elaborated m music to an unpre- 
cedented degree They have come to be regarded as the special 
provmce of music We speak of them habitually as ‘musical 
form’ But they can still be traced in poetry — m its content, 
I mean, not merely its rhythrmcal form — if we study it with a 
sense of music Let us examme two examples, which, besides 
illustrating the point at issue, will show once agam how poetry" 
IS related to magic 

Sappho’s Ode to Aphrodite is the oldest European lync And 
It 13 a lync m the full sense — a song sung to the lyre Sappho 
was head of a religious society of young ladies, dedicated to 
Aphrodite One of these girls, to whom she is passionately devoted, 
has failed to reciprocate her love 

Aphrodite, goddess enthroned in splendour, 

Child of Zens Almighty, immortal, artful, 

I besee^ thee, break not my heart, O Queen, with sorrow and anguish ' 
Rather come, O come as I often sate thee. 

Quick to hear my voice from afar, descending 

From thy Father's mansion to mount thy golden chariot drawn by 

Wings of sparrows fluttering down from heaven 

Through the cloudless blue, and a smile was shining. 

Blessed Lady, on thy immortal lips, as standing beside me 
Thou didst ask ‘Well, what is it noiuf wJuit is that 
Frantic heart's desire? Do you need mv magic? 

Whom then must J lure to your arms? Who is it, Sappho, that wrongs 
vou? 

On she flies, yet soon she shall folloto after. 

Gifts she spurns, yet soon she shall be the giver. 

Lave she will not, yet, if it he your vsill, dien sitrcly she ifioll love ’ 
So come now, and free me from gnef and trouble. 

Bringing all to pass as mv heart desires it ! 

Ansieer, come, and stand at mv side in arms, O Queen, to defend me ! 
Sappho begins b) stating her prayer She goes on to recall how 



fcniale devotees of Dionysus, who under the influence of inusic 
had hystcncal seizures, which were explained by saying that they 
Vicre iintJieoi — that there was ‘a god in them’ — the ongin of our 
’enthusiasm’ At this level we can no longer speak of poetry We 
haVe reached its roots m magic 

Inspiration and possession are the same thing In primitive 
society mental disorders involving loss of consciousness and con- 
vulsions are attributed to possession by a god or animal or 
ancestral spint®® This idea emanates from the ecstasy of the 
mimetic dance, in which the performers lose consmousness 6f 
their identity as they impersonate the animals or spirits that form 
the subject of the dance 

Hystena is a neurosis — a conflict between the indmdiial and his 
environment which issues in a revolt of the subconscious It is 
common among savages — not because they are more prone to 
such conflicts than we arc, but because their consaousness is 
shallower, less resilient. It is treated by magic When the 
symptoms appear, a song is chanted over the patient. This pre- 
cipitates the fit, facilitates the psychical dissociation Here, then, 
we have poetry at a purely magical lcvel> or rather not poetry at 
all but the form of therapeutic magic out of which poetry evolved 
For magic too is a revolt of the subconscious, cured in the same 
vay. The difTcrence is that in the mimetic dance this hystencal 
propensity is organised collectively — it Is organised mass hystena, 
whereas these individual seizures are sporadic But the treatment 
IS essentially the same. The patient is exorcised The possessing 
spirit IS evoked and expelled by the magic of the song. The 
exorcist vho administers the treatment — the shaman, medianc- 
man, or witch-doctor, as he is lariously called — is usually himself 
a hystencal subject who has undergone a special training. The 
relation of the exorcist to the patient is thus similar to that of the 
leader to his followers in the mimetic dance 
Prophecy is a development of possession. One of the com- 
monest conditions of exorcising a patient is that the possessing 
spmt should be forced to reveal its name, and often, after revealing 
its name, it demands to be propitiated in return for releasing 
its ^victim. In this way the procedure becomes a means of pro- 
claiming the Mill of the gods and so of predicting the future The 
hj-stencal seizure assumes the form of a prophetic trance, in 
which the patient becomes a medium in the modem spiritualistic 



chapter, starting from the content of poetry — mcantations, 
seasonal songs, and that sonnet of Keats — I argued that this was 
the essential function of poetry The same conclusion has now 
been reached from our study of its form 

III IMPROVISATION AND INSPIRATION 

With us poetry is seldom, if ever, improvised It is a matter of 
pen and paper There must be contemporary poets whose melodies 
are literally unheard They have been written down by the poet, 
punted, pubhshed, and read in silence by the individual pur- 
chasers Our poetry is a written art, more difficult than common 
speech, demanding a higher degree of conscious deliberation 
It is important to remember that this feature of modem poetry 
13 purely modem In anOqmty and the middle ages, and even today 
among the peasantry, the poet is not divided from his audience 
by the barrier cf literacy His language is different from common 
speech, but it is a spoken language, common to him and his 
audience He is more fluent m it than they are, but that is only 
because he is more practised To some extent they are all poets 
Hence the anonymity of most popular poetry Generated spon- 
taneously out of daily life, it passes, changmg colour as it goes, 
from mouth to mouth, from parents to children, from age to age, 
until the faculty of improvisation decays Only then is it brought 
to rest, and even then it preserv’es a distmctive quality, which we 
descnbe by saying that, honever perfect it may be in pomt of 
craftsmanship, it lacks the quality of conscious art That is just 
what It does lack — the stamp of an mdmdual personality And 
inevitably so, because it is the product not of an mdividual but 
of a whole community Civilised poetry is the work of a more 
highly mdmdualised soaety 

On the other hand, the function of poetry is still, as always, to 
withdraw the consciousness from the perceptual world mto the 
world of fantasy In comparing poetical speech with common 
speech we saw that it was more rhythmical, fantastic, hypnotic, 
magical Now, in our conscious life, all the factors that make 
up our distinctive humanity — economic, social, cultural — are fully 
actiie mdividual differences are at their maximum Hence, just 
as the mental processes of conscious life reveal the greatest 
diversity between individuals, so common speech, which is their 
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female devotees of Dionysus, who under the influence of music 
had hystencal seizures, which were explamed by saymg that they 
were intlieot — that there was ‘a god in them’ — the ongm of our 
‘enthusiasm’ At this level we can no longer speak of poetry We 
haVe reached its roots in magic 
Inspiration and possession are the same thing lu pmmtive 
society mental disorders invohnng loss of consciousness and con- 
vulsions are attributed to possession by a god or animal or 
ancestral spirit®®. This idea emanates from the ecstasy of the 
mimetic dance, in which the performers lose consciousness of 
their identity as they impersonate the animals or spints that form 
the subject of the dance 

Hysteria is a neurosis — a conflict between the individual and his 
environment which issues m a revolt of the subconscious It is 
dommon among savages — not because they are more prone to 
such conflicts than we are, but because their consciousness is 
shallower, less resilient It is treated by magic When the fiVst 
symptoms appear, a song is chanted over the patient This pre- 
apitates the fit, facilitates the psychical dissociation Here, then, 
we have poetry at a purely magical level, or rather not poetry at 
all but the form of therapeutic magic out of which poetry evolved 
For magic too is a revolt of the subconscious, cured in the same 
way^ The difference is that in the mimetic dance this hystencal 
propensity is organised collectively — 'it is organised mass hysteria, 
whereas these indmdual seizures arc sporadic But the treatment 
IS essentially the same. The patient is exorcised The possessing 
spint IS evoked and expelled by the magic of the song The 
exorcist who administers the treatment — the shaman, medicine- 
man, or u itch-doctor, as he is variously called — is usually himself 
a hysterical subject who has undergone a special training The 
relation of the exorcist to the patient is thus similar to that of the 
leader to his followers in the mimetic dance 
Prophecy is a dciclopment of possession One of the com- 
monest conditions of exorcising a patient is that the possessing 
spint should be forced to reveal its name, and often, after repealing 
Its name, it demands to be propitiated in return for releasing 
. Its \actim In this nay the procedure becomes a means of pro- 
claiming the will of the gods and so of predicting the future. The 
hystencal seizure assumes the form of a prophetic trance, in 
which the patient becomes a medium in the modem spiritualis^c 



chapter, starting from the content of poetry — mcantations, 
seasonal songs, and that soimet of Keats — I argued that this was 
the essential function of poetry The same conclusion has now _ 
been reached from our study of its form 


III IMPROVISATION AND INSPIRATION 

With us poetry is seldom, if ever, improvised It is a matter of 
pen and paper There must be contemporary poets whose melodies 
are hter^y unheard They have been wntten down by the poet, 
prmted, pubhshed, and read m silence by the individual pur- 
chasers Our poetry is a wntten art, more difficult than common 
speech, demandmg a higher degree of conscious deliberation 

It 18 important to remember that this feature of modem poetry 
IS purely modem In antiqmty and the middle ages, and even today 
among the peasantry, the poet is not divided from his audience 
by the barrier of literacy His language is different from common 
speech, but it is a spoken language, common to him and his 
audience He is more fluent m it than they are, but that is only 
because he is more practised To some extent they are all poets 
Hence the anonymity of most popular poetry Generated spon- 
taneously out of daily life, it passes, changmg colour as it goes, 
from mouth to mouth, from parents to children, from age to age, 
until the faculty of improvisation decays Only then is it brought 
to rest, and even then it preserves a distinctive quality, which we 
desenbe by saying that, however perfect it may be m pomt of 
craftsmanship, it lacks the quality of conscious art That is just 
what It does lack — the stamp of an mdmdual personahty And 
inevitably so, because it is the product not of an mdmdual but 
of a whole community Civilised poetry is the work of a more 
highly mdmdualised society 

On the other hand, the function of poetry is still, as alwaj^, to 
Withdraw the consciousness from the perceptual world mto the 
vvorld of fantasy In companng poetical speech with common 
speech we saw that it was more rhythmical, fantastic, hypnotic, 
magical Now, in our conscious life, all the factors that make 
up our distinctive humanity — econonuc, social, cultural — are fully 
active individual differences are at their maximum Hence, just 
M the mental processes of conscious life reveal the greatest 
dnersitj between individuals, so common speech, which is their 
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man differs from the savage m having improved his mode of 
production so far that it has become possible for a whole section 
of the community — the ruling class — to live on the labour of the 
others Among the ruling class, which has leisure, magic is now 
applied to less immediate needs. It becomes, on the one hand, 
saence, on the other hand, art Science springs from its objective 
aspect — the outward struggle against nature, art spnngs from 
Its subjective aspect — the inner, psychical struggle. This is the 
point, therefore, at which poetry emerges out of magre, but it 
only docs so by ceasing to express the aspirations uf society as a 
11 holt Society is now dmded against itself. 

Modem European poetry has three mam types — lyric, epic, 
drama All of tliem dc\ eloped under Greek influence In develop- 
ing they haie shed some of their primitive features Greek lync 
was song m fact as iicll as name, Greek epic was recited publicly 
before a croud, Greek drama included a singmg and dancing 
chorus 

The masterpieces of Greek epic arc the Iliad and Odyssey^" 
They arc composed in the epic hc.vamctcr, which consists of a 
single verse repeated continuously, like our blank \crsc The 
Iliad runs to some 15,000 verses, the Gdjssej to just over 12,000 
The Iliad tells the stoiy of a quarrel between Agamemnon and 
Achillcs during the Trojan War, the Odjsscy tells how another 
chief, Odysseus, found his way home at the end of the war. What 
IS the connection between poems like these and the pnmitnc 
complete of song and dance which we have identified as the 
nucleus of poctrj'^ 

These poems were declaimed at religious festivals The art of 
reciting them was a profession m itself The reciters belonged to a 
guild called the Homcndai — ‘sons of Ilomcr’ There is rca‘:on to 
bclicie that in prehistonc limes these Homendai had really been 
what their name implies — a hcrcditaiy clan of professional 
minstrels who handed on their craft from father to son 

The poems were recited, not sung But it was a custom of the 
Homcndai that dunng his performance the reciter held in his 
hand a special sort of staff or wand And they iiad a tradition 
that their founder, Homer, had chanted to the hre We infer 
that the staff w'as a ritual substitute for the Ivtc This is confirmed 
by the poems ihemscUcs, which purport to desenbe the life of 
prehistonc times Phcmios and the otlicr minstrels mentioned in 
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end and my heart throbs And whenever I glance down from 
the platform at the audience, I see them weepmg, with a wild 
look m their eyes, lost in rapture at the words they hear 
For us, when we speak of a poet as inspired, it is only an empty 
phrase , but when primitive poets are questioned abovit the nature 
of their art, they all give the same ansu er They all claim to be 
inspired m the true sense of the word — filled with the breath of 
God Let us turn agam to Central Asia I quote from Radlov, 
one of the pioneers of modem folklore, wntmg some seventy 
years ago 

A skilled mmatrel of the Kirghiz can rente any theme he 
wants, any story that is desired, extempore, provided only 
that the course of events is clear to him When I asked one of 
their most accomplished minstrels whether he could sing this 
or that song, he answered ‘ I can smg any song whatever, for 
God has implanted this gift of song m my heart ffc gives the 
words on my tongue without my havmg to seek them I have 
leamt none of my songs All sprmgs from my inner self ’ 
We are reminded of Phenuos, the mmstrel described in the 
Odjssey, T am self-taught’, he says, ‘for God has implanted all 
manner of songs in my heart’** And of Caedmon) the Anglo- 
Saxon poet, who claimed to have leamt his poems from an angel 
that visited him m dreams** 

For primitive peoples everywhere the poet is a prophet, who 
being inspired or possessed by a god speaks with the god’s voice 
For the ancient Greeks the connection between prophecy {manttki) 
and madness (mania) was apparent m the words themselves To 
them the magical ongm of poetry and prophecy was self-evident, 
because the symptoms of both renunded them of the orgiastic 
dances that survived m their cults of Dionysus I quote agam 
from Plato - 

All good poets are enabled to compose not by art but because 
they are divinely mspired or possessed When they compose, 
they are no more sane than the Korybantes when they dance 
As soon as they engage m rhythm and concord, they become 
distracted and possessed, like the Bacchants who in their 
madness draw imlk and honey from the streams** 

The Korybantes were the Dervishes of Greece — ecstatic dancers 
devoted to the Anatolian mother-goddess The Bacchants were 
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and Nestor The Homendai began as one among many rmnstrel 
clans, but they were exceptionally gifted, and m time they absorbed 
their avals 

Then came the revival of trade Navigation flounshed, new 
cities sprang up. Everywhere along the trade routes the kings 
and landed nobles were swept aside by merchant princes at the 
head of a new class of manufacturers and traders The merchant 
pnnccs set up courts of their own, to which they invited the 
leading minstrels of the day, and eventually one of them, I^eisis- 
tratos of Athens, a descendant of Nestor, arranged for the Iliad 
and Odyssey to be wntten donm. 

The growth of the Iliad and Odyssey is paralleled, as Chadivick 
has shown, in the history of Germamc epic When we first hear 
of the Teutonic tnbes m Cscsar’s Commentancs, they are still 
tnbal. In the pages of Taatus they have perceptibly advanced 
A few generation later they are carving kingdoms out of the 
Roman Empire Tacitus tells us that they cultivated ancient songs, 
in which the deeds of great leaders like Armmius n ere kept ahve 
These were tlie nucleus of the Eddas, the Nibelungcnlied and 
Beowulf The many stnkmg resemblances betivcen Greek and 
Germanic epic — the features which Chadwick balls ‘heroic’ — 
arc due to the similarities in the social conditions m which the 
poems were, composcd^k 

Now, havmg surveyed the evolution of epic poetry, let us 
consider the poets who produced it what was their technique, 
and what was their relationship to their audience ? The answer 
must be sought in conditions m which epic is stdl a living art 

The Kirghiz are today free and equal citizens of the IGrghiz 
Autonomous Repubhc, which lies m the Tien Shan Mountains 
north of the Hindu Kush Before the Revolution of 1917 they 
ncrc backward, discase-ndden nomads, doomed apparently to 
extinction, but famous for their poetry The account that follows 
IS from Kadlov, who knew them in that state 

They were all poets Almost everyone could improMse heroic 
terse, though only professionals performed m public These 
travelled the countr)' from one festival to another, accompan3ong 
themselves on a tv\o-stnnged instrument called a kdboz Every 
local khan had his own mmstrcl, whom he cmploved to com- 
memorate his achievements Their technique is described as 
follows 
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end and my heart throbs And whenever 1 glance down from 
the platform at the audience, I see them weepmg, with a wnld 
look m their eyes, lost m rapture at the wordathey hear®® 

For us, when we speak of a poet as inspired, it is only an empty 
phrase, but when primitive poets are questioned about the nature 
of their art, they all give the same answer They aU claim to be 
inspired m the true sense of the word — filled with the breath of 
God Let us turn again to Central Asia I quote from Radlov, 
one of the pioneers of modem folklore, wntmg some seventy 
years ago 

A skilled mmsirel of the Kirghiz can recite any theme he 
wants, any story that is desired, extempore, provided only 
that the course of events is clear to him When I asked one of 
their most accomplished mmstrels whether he could smg this 
or that song, he answered ‘ I can sing any song whatever, for 
God has implanted this gift of song in my heart He gives the 
words on my tongue without my havmg to seek them I have 
learnt none of my songs All springs from my inner self ’ 
We are renunded of Phemios, the mmstrel desenbed ip the 
Odyssey- ‘I am self-taught’, he says, ‘for God has implanted all 
manner of songs in my heart’®* And of Caedmon, the Anglo- 
Saxon poet, who claimed to have learnt his poems from an angel 
that visited him m dreams®® 

For primitive peoples everywhere the poet is a prophet, who 
bemg mspired or possessed by a god speaks with the god’s voice 
For the anaent Greeks the connection between prophecy (matiitkS) 
and madness (mania) was apparent m the words themselves To 
them the magical ongm of poetry and prophecy was self-evident, 
because the symptoms of both remmded them of the orgiastic 
dances that survived in their cults of Dionysus I quote agam 
from Plato - 

All good poets are enabled to compose not by art but because 
they are divinely mspired or possessed When they compose, 
they are no more sane than the Korybantes when they dance 
As soon as they engage m rhythm and concord, they become 
distracted and possessed, like the Bacchants who in their 
madness draw milk and honey from the streams'®^ 

The Korybantes were the Dervishes of Greece — ecstatic dancers 
devoted to the Anatolian mother-goddess The Bacchants were 
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epithets, figurative tropes, and repeated paragraphs to descnbe 
such actions as going to bed, getting up, prepanng meals, wel- 
coming strangers, harnessing horses, and so on The presence 
of such features is proof that Greek and Germanic epic had 
grovn out of conditions such as Radlov has described 
How are we to explain the great supenonty of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, as w^orks of art, over the Eddas and Beowailf and other 
epics ? The histoncal conditions of early Greece were peculiarly 
favourable to the development of epic I cannot go into the w'hole 
question now’, but wll deal briefly w’lth a smgle pomt — the 
arcumstances m w’hich the poems w’ere committed to writing 
The ancient Greeks believed that they w’ere w'ntten dow’n at 
Athens under the supervision of Peisistratos m the latter part of the 
sixth century b c There is every reason to believe that this 
tradition is correct But of course w'nting had been practised 
throughout Greece long before this Why were the Homendai 
so slow to take advantage of it ? Because they were so w ell organised 
Their oral tradition was so higldy cultivated that they had no use 
for the pen They carried their repertoire in their heads There is 
nothing surprising in that The only peculiarity about the oral 
tradition of the Homendai — and this is the point I am getting 
at — is that they prcsen'cd it dow’n to a time when literacy had 
become general all round them and had given rise to a wntten 
literature and a sense of literary cntiasm The result was that, 
when they did commit their poctrj to wnling, the work w’as 
done verj' skilfully Historj’ was kind to them 
The distinctive beaut)’ of epic diction, as compared w’ith 
written poctr)’, is its fluency and freshness That is the virtue 
of improvisation It takes on new' colours as it passes from one 
festive gathenng to another, it sparkles in response to each 
momentar)' stimulus But its lustre is elusive Its words are winged 
and cannot be pmned down 

Let us take another lesson from the Kirghiz Radlov describes 
his efforts to record their poetry . 

In spite of all my efforts I lia\c not succeeded in reproducing 
their min'^trels)’ completely The repeated singing of the same 
song, the slow dictation, and my’ frequent interruptions, dis- 
pelled the excitement indispensable for good singing The 
minstrel could only dictate in a tired, negligent way what he 
had dclhercd before W'ith fire^*. 
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sense — n vehicle for the voice of a god or spmt In this condition 
he expresses fears, hopes, anticipations of the future, of which 
in his conscious life he is unaware We still say that coming events 
cast their shadows before They impinge on our subconscious, 
causing an indefinable unrest, and in the prophet, whose sub- 
consaous is abnormally active and so constantly liable to erupt, 
they rise to the surface 

And finally the prophet becomes a poet In primitive thought 
there is no clear line between prophecy and poetry The nunstrels 
desenbed in the Homeric poems are credited tvith second sight, 
and their persons are sacrosanct The poet is the prophet at a 
higher level of sublimation The physical mtensity of his symp- 
toms has been mitigated, but it is a trance all the same His psyche 
IS precipitated into fantasy, in which his subconscious struggles 
and aspirations find an outlet And just as the prophet’s predic- 
tions command general acceptance, so the poet’s utterance stus 
all hearts 


All this was divined by Goethe Let me quotfe the whole 
passage It is the Poet speaking 


Oie Trane hat vns die Natur verltehen, 

Den Schrei des Schmerzens, weiin der Mann zidetzt 
hs nieht ntehr trdgt, und tmr noch fiber allcs, 

Hess tm Schmerz mir Mclodie und Rede, 

Die tirfste FilUe vieiner Not zu klagcn 

Und tcenn der Mensch tn seiner Qual verstimmit, 

Uab mir eui Gott, zu sagen, me ich Icide 


ivamre lias left us tears, the cry of pain 
1 hen man can hear no more, and most of all 
JO me— she has left me melody and speech 

of my anguish known, 

/ have God s gift to utter what I stiff er 

modem° perhaps the greatest poet of 
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to note tharavirs^H*' ^ present purpose it will suffice 

supposes the eustence^iiraT^ 

the; ,s J'^Bt as man differs from 

^ o ucmg his means of subsistence, so civilised 
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and made m the same way, but m them the qualities mlietent m 
improvised verse were nursed up to the point at which, without 
losing any of their spontaneity, they blossomed into art. And all 
this M'as rendered possible by a unique combination of histoncal 
circumstances, which laid a bndge between improvisation and 
composition, between speech and writing, so that something of 
the unpremeditated audacity of the primitive mmstrcl, mspired by 
the shining eyes and breathless silence of the crowd, was carried 
over into the impassive but durable medium of the written word. 

I remember widly ho\\ my oivn misunderstandings of Homer 
came to be cleared up. I read the Odyssey first, and like every 
schoolboy I was thrilled when I came to the line. ‘He lay full 
length in the dust, his horsemanship forgotten’. (That is what 
It means, but the melody is untranslatable ) It struck me as 
magnificent, mspired In due course I came across the same line 
in the Ibad. This was disconcerting If it was really inspired, 
how did it bear repetition ? The editors could only suggest that 
one passage was an imitation of the other, but that did not comfort 
me, because m that case the poems were nothing but a patchwork 
I was puzzled 

Then I went to Ireland. The conversation of those ragged 
peasants, as I learnt to follow it, astonished me It was as though ' 
Homer had come alive Its vitality was meshaustible, yet it was 
rhythmical, alliterative, formal, artificial. One day it was announced 
that a uomAn had given birtli to a child. In the words of my 
informant, ‘ She has brought her load from the west’. I recognised 
the allusion. Often, when turf was scarce, I had w’atched the 
women commg doivn from the hills bent double under packs 
of heather. What a fine image, I thought, what eloquence! Before 
the day was out I had heard the same expression from three 
or four different people It was common property. After many 
simdnr cxpencnccs I realised that these gems falling from the 
bps of the people were not novelties. They were centuncs old. 
Returning to Homer, I read him in a new light He was a people's 
poet — aristocratic, no doubt, but bclongmg to an age in which 
class inequalities had not yet produced a cultural cleavage between 
the hut and the castle His language was artificial, yet strange to 
say, this artificiality was natural. It was tlic language of the people 
raised to a higher power. No wonder tliey flocked to hear him. 
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the Ihad and Odyssey always chant to the lyre So the epics had 
once bedn songs 

In the Odyssey four minstrel performances arc desenbed 
One is simply a lay chanted to the lyre Another is the same, but 
preceded by a dance which the mmstrel accompanies on the lyre 
In the other two, while the mmstrel is chanting, a chorus is 
dancmg These songs had once been dances This is confirmed by 
an exammation of the epic hexameter, which is probably founded 
on a couplet of the same type as we find in early Greek choral 
poetry 

The evolution of mmstrelsy is now clear It began with the 
primitive combmation of leader and chorus, solo and refram 
The leader and solo developed, the chorus and refram died away 
Then the soloist discarded his mstrument, and the song became 
a poem That is how epic came into being But what brought it 
into being? 

Greek civihsation was founded on the rums of an older avihsa- 
non, the IVEnoan, which collapsed imder the blows of barbanan 
mvaders from the Balkans When they first entered the Aegean, 
these northerners were still tnbal, but the wealth which they 
piled up m raids and wars of conquest precipitated a ensis, out 
of which arose a small, energenc rulmg class of mditary adven- 
turers orgamsed m quasi-feudal relanonships under the kmgs 
established m the mam strongholds of the conquered temtory, 
such as Mycenae and Sparta This upheaval produced a new type 
of poet — a mmstrel attached to the chief or king with the task 
of celebratmg his mihtary exploits, thereby enhancmg his presnge, 
and the new type of poetry — ^the heroic lay — expressed the outlook 
of this new class — ^warhke, masculme, secular, mdividuahsnc, lull 
of boundless vrtahty 

' Bemg dependent on warfare, these kmgdoms did not last long 
They were overthrown by a fresh wave of mvaders from the 
north Expelled from Mycenae and Sparta, the dispossessed 
d3nasties fled with them retamers to the west coast of Asia Mmor, 
where they Te-estabhshed themselves, but with none of their 
former wealth and grandeur Them minstrels sang no longer of 
contemporary victones, because there were none to smg of They 
turned back to idealised memories of the past The Iliad and 
Odyssey began as loosely strung sequences of lays sung extempore 
at the courts of these petty prmces descended from Agamemnon 



and made m the same way, but m them the quahUcs inherent in 
improvised verse were nursed up to the point at which, without 
losing any of their spontaneity, they blossomed mto art. And all 
this W'as rendered possible by a unique combmation of historical 
circumstances, which laid a bndge between improvisation and 
composition, between speech and wntmg, so that something of 
the unpremeditated audacity of the pnmitive mmstrel, mspired by 
the shining eyes and breathless silence of the crow'd, was carried 
over into Ae impassive but durable medium of the ViXitten word 
I remember vividly how my oivn misunderstandmgs of Homer 
came to be cleared up I read, the Odyssey first, and like every 
schoolboy I was thnUed when I came to the Ime ‘He lay full 
length m the dust, his horsemanship forgotten’ (That is what 
It means, but the melody is untranslatable ) It struck me as 
magnificent, inspired In due course I came across the same line 
m the lUad. This was disconcerting If it was really inspired, 
how did It bear repetition ? The editors could only suggest that 
one passage was an mutation of the other, but that did not comfort 
mo, because m that case the poems were nothmg but a patchwork 
I was puzzled 

Then I went to Ireland The conversation of those ragged 
peasants, as I learnt to follow it, astonished me. It was as though 
Homer had come alive. Its vitality was inexhaubtible, yet it was 
rhithmical, alliterative, formal, artificial One day it was announced 
that a woman had given birth to a child. In the words of my 
informant, ‘ She has brought her load from the west*. I recognised 
the allusion. Often, w'hen turf was scarce, I had watched the 
women coming down from the hills bent double under packs 
of heather. \Vhat a fine image, I thought, what eloquence 1 Before 
the day was out I had heard the same expression from three 
or four different people It wtis common property. After many 
similar expencnccs I realised that these gems falling from the 
bps of the people were not novelties They wore centuries old. 
Returning to Homer, I read him in a new light He was a people’s 
poet— aristocratic, no doubt, but bclongmg to an age m which 
class inequalities had not yet produced a cultural clca\agc beUseen 
the hut and the castle His language was arufiaal, yet strange to 
say, this artifiaality was natural It was the language of the people 
raised to a higher power. Ho wonder they flocked to hear him. 
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Every minstrel with any skill at all always improvises, so 
that he cannot reate a song twice over in e-vSctly the same 
form. But this does not mean that he composes a new poem each 
time His procedure is like that of the pianist As the pianist 
puts together m harmomous form vanous runs that are farmliar 
to him, with transitions and motives according to the mspiration 
of the moment, and thus makes up the new out of the old, so 
al^ does the epic nunstrel Thanks to long practice, he has a 
whole senes of ‘elements of production’, if I may so express 
It, which he puts together m suitable form according to the 
course of the narrative These consist of pictures of certam 
events and situations, such as^the birth of a hero, his upbnnging, 
the glones of weapons, preparations for fighting, the storm of 
battle, the conversation of a hero before battle, portraits of 
people and horses, praise of the beauty of a bndc His art 
consists m piecmg together these static components as arcum- 
stances require and connecting them with hnes invented for the 
occasion These formative elements can be used in very different 
ways He knows how to sketch a picture in a few strokes, or 
paint It more thoroughly, or elaborate all the details with epic 
fullness The more of these elements he has at his command, 
the greater the diversity of his performance, the greater his 
power to smg on and on ivithout tinng his audience He 
can sing for a day, a week, or a month, just as he can talk, and 
narrate all the -time 

In verse words are arranged m artificial patterns, and, if the 
nunstrel is as fluent in this medium as he is in common speech, 
It is because he has at his disposal a repertoire of traditional 
formulations covenng all the themes incidental to his subject, 
all the presenbed ntuals and procedures of soaal life These 
are part of his craft The epic style is faale just because it is so 
formal Its highly conventional character is due to its ongin in 
improvisation That is the secret of the minstrel's art Conversely, 
the sophisticated poet has lost the gift of improvisation, but 
meanwhile he has acquired the power of in^viduahsmg his 
medium and so become a consaous artist 
These features of the epic style are umversal Just as the social 
settmg of these Kirghiz khans reappears m the palace of Odysseus, 
so their use of language" is echoed in the Odyssey Or, if we com- 
pare Greek epic with Germanic, we find the same stock of static 
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of it survived in cults of a divine pair — a god who dies and is 
mourned by his wife or sister or mother Such were Tammuz 
and Ishtar m Babylonia, Adonis and Astarte in Phoenicia, Osins 
and Isis in Egypt, Attis and Cybele m Asia Minor, Dionysus and 
Scmele in Greece*^ 

We hear very little about the worship of Dionysus in the 
Homenc poems. That is because the Homeric tradition took 
shape at the courts of military chiefs, \\ho ruled by nght of 
conquest and never laid a hand to the plough It survived, how- 
ever, among the peasantry, who continued to till the soil It was 
maintained by mvstical societies of women led by a male pnest. 
The ntual was orgiastic, the participants were ‘possessed’. Its 
content was a mystery, revealed only to the initiates, compnsing 
the birth, death, and resurrection of the god His death some- 
times took tlie form of an actual human sacnfice — eitlier the 
pnest himself, who impersonated the god, or a substitute for 
him In some parts of the country these cults survived nght down 
to Roman times, but in most distnets they degenerated into 
peasant mummery And then, m the special circumstances of 
Athenian historj', this mummery blossomed into drama To show 
how this happened I must say something about' the economic 
upheaval that shook Greece m the seventh and sixth ccntuncs B c 

In the eighth century b c Greece was a country of innumerable 
petty states, all more or less self-sufficing, with a simple agranan 
economy The rulers were a hereditary caste of big landowners, 
descended from the chiefs of the heroic age, tlic subjects were 
small freeholders, serfs or metayers, and a small class of artisans 
This was the penod of the landed anslocracy It was brought to 
an end by the development of manufacture and trade. The mtro- 
duction of money, invented to facilitate trade, fostered the growth 
of a nev form of vcalth, distinct from land, and a new class, the 
men of moncj, the merchants, opposed to the landonncrs, who 
still controlled the state Betw ecn these two classes there ensued 
a sharp struggle, which issued m the tyranny The tyranny 
was the dictatorship of a merchant-pnnee who seized the state 
power with the support of the merchant class, banished the 
landed nobles, dnided tlicir estates among the pcasantrj', initiated 
big schemes of urban reconstruction, and did everything possible 
to encourage trade In keeping with this progressive economic 
policy the) were actively concerned m cultural development. I 
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Radlov’s difficulty has been partly solved by the phonograph, 
but even that is inadequate A minstrel wiU not suig mto a machme 
with the same zest as he would before a crowd The complete 
solution of this problem has only been found in our own genera- 
tion, as we shall see in the last chapter 

The conditions m which the Germamc lays were wntten down 
were much less favourable, and so it -is probable that their 
infenonty to Homer is due largely to losses in transmission The 
spread of hteracy during the so-called Dark Ages was a very slow 
busmess, and for a long time it was confined to Latm In western 
Europe, moreover, popular poetry, bemg pagan, was discouraged 
‘When priests dine together’, wrote Alcuin to the Bishop of 
Lmdisfame, ‘ let the words of God be read It is fittmg on such 
occasions to listen to a reader, not a harper, to the discourses of 
the Fathers, not the poems of the heathen What has Ingeld to 
do with Chnst ? ’ The Homendai were honoured guests at Court 
and acknowledged authonties in sacred lore They had these 
decisive advantages over the jongleur and the scop 
Were the Uiad and Odyssey composed by a smgle author, or 
were they compiled out of shorter lays by many authors ? This is 
the famous Homeric Question, over which classical scholars, 
divided irreconcilably mto ‘umtanans’ and ‘separatists’, have 
battled for a hundred and fifty years The answer is, neither All 
theories of authorship, smgle or composite, are beside the point. 
The concept of authorship is inapplicable. These poems took 
shape out of a kaleidoscopic background of impromptu vana- 
tions adjusted to the mspiration of the moment, crystalhsmg 
gradually as the power of improvisation failed, and then they 
were brought to rest so gently that m their final configuration the 
simple reahsm and natural eloquence of primitive, popular 
poetry was blended with the subtle, self-cntical mdmdudism of 
mature art From the nature of the case they could not have been 
produced either by a smgle artist or by a successfon of artists 
workmg separately for their own ends They were the work of a 
school m which generations of disciplmed and devoted masters 
and pupils had given their hves to perfectmg their inhentance 
The best of these were creative artists, yet even these exercised 
their onginahty m refining and harmomsmg the traditional 
matenal rather than m makmg any radical innovations The 
Iliad and Odyssey are made of the same stuff-as pnrmtive epics. 
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of It survived m cults of a divine pair — a god who dies and is 
mourned by his wife or sister or mother Such were Tammuz 
and Ishtar in Babylonia, Adonis and Astarte in Phoenicia, Osins 
and Isis in Egj'pt, Attis and Cybele in Asia Minor, Dionysus and 
Scmele m Greece*^ 

Wc hear veiy' little about the worship of Dionysus in the 
Homeric poems That is because the Homcnc tradition took 
shape at the courts of military chiefs, who ruled by nght of 
conquest and never laid a hand to the plough It sun-ivcd, how- 
ever, among the peasantry, who continued to till the soil It was 
maintained by mvstical societies of women led by a male pnest 
The ntual was orgiastic, the participants w'crc ‘possessed’ Iti 
content w’as a mystery, reiealed only to the initiates, comprising 
the birtli, death, and resurrection of tlie god His death some 
times took the form of an actual human sacrifice — either th< 
pnest himself, who impersonated tlic god, or a substitute fo) 
him In some parts of the country these cults survived right dow'i 
to Roman times, but in most distncts they degenerated mtc 
peasant mummery And then, in tlie special circumstances o 
Athenian history, this mummery blossomed into drama To show 
how' this happened I must say somethmg about the economn 
upheaval that shook Greece in the seventh and sixth centuncs B c 

In the eighth century B c Greece was a country of mnumerabh 
petty states, all more or less self-sufficing, ivitli a simple agranat 
economy. The rulers w-erc a hercditarj' caste of big landow'ners 
descended from the chiefs of tlie heroic age, the subjects wen 
small freeholders, serfs or metayers, and a small class of artisans 
This was the penod of the landed anstocrac)' It w'as brought t( 
an end by the development of manufacture and trade The intro 
duction of money, invented to facilitate trade, fostered the growtl 
of a new form of wealth, distinct from land, and a new' class, thi 
men of money, the merchants, opposed to the landowners, *wh( 
still controlled the state BcUveen these two classes there cnsucc 
a sharp struggle, which issued in the tj'ranny. The tyranm 
was the dictatorship of a merchant-prince who seized the stati 
power with the support of the merchant class, banished th( 
landed nobles, div'idcd their estates among tlie pcasantiy', muiatct 
big schemes of urban reconstruction, and did cverjtlung possibh 
to encourage trade. In keeping with this progressive cconomu 
policy they were actively concerned m cultural development 
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Radlov’s difficulty has been partly solved by the phonograph, 
but even that is inadequate A minstrel will not sing mto a machme 
with the same zest as he would before a croud The complete 
solution of this problem has only been found in our own genera- 
tion, as we shall see m the last chapter 

The conditions in which the Germamc lays were wntten down 
were much less favourable, and so it is probable that their 
mfenonty to Homer is due largely to losses in transmission The 
spread of hteracy dunng the so-called Dark Ages was a very slow 
busmess, and for a long time it was confined to Latm In western 
Europe, moreover, popular poetry, bemg pagan, ivas discouraged 
‘When priests dme together’, wrote Alcuin to the Bishop of 
Lmdisfame, ‘ let the words of God be read It is fittmg on such 
occasions to hsten to a reader, not a harper, to the discourses of 
the Fathers, not the poems of the heathen What has Ingeld to 
do with Chnst ? ’ The Homendai were honoured guests at Court 
and acknowledged authonties in sacred lore They had these 
decisive advantages over Xhe jongletir and the scop 
Were the Ihad and Odyssey composed by a smgle author, or 
were they compded out of shorter lays by many authors ? This is 
the famous Homenc Question, over which classical scholars, 
divided irreconcilably mto ‘unitanans’ and ‘separatists’, have 
battled for a himdred and fifty years The answer is, neither All 
theories of authorship, smgle or composite, are beside the point 
The concept of authorship is inapplicable These poems took 
shape out of a kaleidoscopic background of impromptu varia- 
tions adjusted to the mspiration of the moment, crystaUismg 
gradually as the power of improvisation failed, and then they 
were brought to rest so gently that m theu final configuration the 
simple realism and natural eloquence of pnmitive, popular 
poetry was blended with the subtle, self-cntical indmdudism of 
mature art. From the nature of the case they could not have been 
produced either by a smgle artist or by a succession of artists 
working separately for them own ends They were the work of a 
school m which generations of disnplmed and devoted masters 
and pupils had given their lives to perfectmg their mhentance 
The best of these were creative artists, yet even these exercised 
their ongmahty m refinmg and harmomsmg the traditional 
material rather than m making any radical innovations The 
Hiad and Odyssey are made of the same stuff-as primitive epics. 
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of It sumvcd ia cults of a dnune pair — a god who dies and is 
mourned by his wife or sister or mother Such were Tammuz 
and Ishtar m Babylonia, Adonis and Astarte m Phoenicia, Osins 
and Isis in Egj’pt, Attis and Cybcle m Asia Minor, Dionysus and 
Scmelc in Greece*^ 

Wc hear very little about tlic ivorship of Dionysus in the 
Homenc poems That is because the Homenc tradition took 
shape at the courts of military chiefs, who ruled by nght of 
conquest and never laid a hand to tlic plough It survived, how- 
c\cr, among the peasantry, who continued to till the soil It was 
maintained by mvstical societies of women led by a male pnest 
The ntual was orgiastic, the participants were ‘possessed’ Its 
content was a mystery, revealed only to the initiates, compnsing 
the birth, death, and resurrection of tlie god. His death some- 
times took the form of an actual human sacnfice — either the 
pnest himself, w'ho impersonated the god, or a substitute for 
him In some parts of tlie countrj' these cults survived nght down 
to Roman times, but in most distnets they degenerated into 
peasant mummery And then, m the spcaal circumstances of 
Athenian history, this mummerj' blossomed into drama To show 
how this happened I must say something about the economic 
upheaval that shook Greece in the seventh and sivth cenluncs n c. 

In the eighth century b c. Greece was a country of innumerable 
petty states, all more or less self-sufficing, with a simple agranan 
economy The rulers were a hereditary caste of big landowners, 
descended from the chiefs of the heroic age, the subjects were 
small freeholders, serfs or metayers, and a small class of artisans 
This was the penod of the landed anstocracy. It was brought to 
an end by the development of manufacture and trade The intro- 
duction of money, invented to faahtate trade, fostered the grotvth 
of a new form of w ealth, distmct from land, and a new class, the 
men of money, the merchants, opposed to the landow'ncrs, who 
still controlled the state Betiveen these two classes there ensued 
a sharp struggle, which issued in the tyranny. The ty'ranny 
was the dictatorship of a merchant-pnnee w'ho seized the state 
power with the support of the merchant class, banished the 
landed nobles, dmded their estates among the peasantry, initiated 
big schemes of urban reconstruction, and did cverjthing possible 
to entourage trade In keeping with this progressive economic 
policy thej were actively concerned in cultural development. I 
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Radlov’s difficulty has been partly solved by the phonograph, 
but even that i8 inadequate A nunstrel will not sing into a machine 
with the same zest as he would before a croivd The complete 
solution of this problem has only been found in our own genera- 
tion, as we shall see m the last chapter 

The conditions m which the Germanic lays were wntten down 
were much less favourable, and so it is probable that their 
infenonty to Homer is due largely to losses m transmission The 
spread of literacy durmg the so-called Dark Ages was a very slow 
busmess, and for a long time it ivas confined to Latin. In western 
Europe, moreover, popular poetry, being pagan, was discouraged 
‘When pnests dine together’, wrote Alcuin to the Bishop of 
Lmdisfame, ‘let the words of God be read It is fittmg on such 
occasions to listen to a reader, not a harper, to the discourses of 
the Fathers, not the poems of the heathen What has Ingeld to 
do with Chnst?''*'’ The Homendai were honoured guests at Court 
and acknowledged authonties in sacred lore. They had these 
deaaive advantages over xht jongleur and the scop 

Were the Ihad and Odyssey composed by a smgle author, or 
were they compiled out of shorter lays by many authors ? This is 
the famous Homenc Question, over which classical scholars, 
divided irreconcilably mto ‘unitanans’ and ‘separatists’, have 
battled for a hundred and fifty years The answer is, neither All 
theones of authorship, single or composite, are beside the point 
The concept of authorship is inapplicable. These poems took 
shape out of a kaleidoscopic background of impromptu vana- 
tions adjusted to the mspiration of the moment, crystallising 
gradually as the power of improvisation failed, and then they 
were brought to rest so gently that m their final configuration the 
simple reahsm and natural eloquence of primitive, popular 
poetry was blended with the subtle, self-cntical mdmduahsm of 
mature art. From the nature of the case they could not have been 
produced either by a smgle artist or by a succession of artists 
workmg separately for their own ends They were the work of a 
school in which generations of disciplined and devoted masters 
and pupds had given their lives to perfectmg their mhentance 
The best of these were creative artists, yet even these exercised 
their onginahty m refinmg and harmonismg the traditional 
matenal rather than m m^ng any radical innovations The 
Iliad and Odyssey are made of the same stuff-as pnmitive epics, 
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of It survived in cults of a dmne pair — a god who dies and is 
mourned by his wife or sister or mother Such were Tammuz 
and Ishtar m Babyloma, Adonis and Astarte in Phoenicia, Osins 
and Isis m Egj’pt, Attis and Cybele m Asia Minor, Dionysus and 
Scmele in Greece*^ 

We hear very little about the worship of Dionysus in the 
Homenc poems That is because the Homeric tradition took 
shape at the courts of military chiefs, who ruled by nght of 
conquest and never laid a hand to the plough It survived, how- 
ever, among tlie peasantry, who continued to till the soil It was 
maintained by mvstical societies of women led by a male pnest. 
The ntual was orgiastic, the participants were ‘possessed’. Its 
content was a mystery, revealed only to the initiates, compnsmg 
the birth, death, and resurrection of the god His deatli some- 
times took tlic form of an actual human sacnfice — either the 
pnest himself, who impersonated the god, or a substitute for 
him In some parts of the country these cults survived right dowm 
to Roman times, but in most distncts tliey degenerated into 
peasant mummery And tlicn, in the special circumstances of 
Athenian history, this mummery blossomed into drama. To show 
how this happened I must say something about the economic 
upheaval that shook Greece in the seventh and sixth centunes B c 

In the cightli century b c Greece was a country of innumerable 
petty states, all more or less self-sufficing, with a simple agrarian 
economy. The rulers w-ere a hcreditarj' caste of big landowners, 
descended from tlie chiefs of the heroic age, the subjects w'cre 
small freeholders, serfs or metayers, and a small class of artisans 
This was the period of the landed anstocracj’ It was brought to 
an end by the dciclopment of manufacture and trade The intro- 
duction of money, invented to facilitate trade, fostered the growth 
of a new form of wealth, distinct from land, and a new' class, the 
men of money, the merchants, opposed to the landowners, who 
still controlled the state Bctw'een these two classes there ensued 
a sharp struggle, which issued in the tyranny. The tyranny 
was the dictatorship of a mcrchant-pnnce who seized tlie state 
power with the support of the merchant class, banished the 
landed nobles, di\idcd their estates among the peasantry', initiated 
big schemes of urban reconstruction, and did everything possible 
to encourage trade In keeping with this progressive economic 
policy they were actively concerned in cultural development I 
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V THE EVOLUTION OF DRAMA 


Drama involves action, impersonation It is inherently mimetic 
And in Greek drama there is a chorus — a group of persons who 
sing and 'dance In structure, therefore, it is less highly differ- 
entiated, more pnmitive, than epic It bears on the face of it the 
marks of its ongm in magic Nevertheless, as an art form, it 
belongs to a later phase of class society 

The primitive mimetic dance was, as we have seen, a sort of 
rehearsal for the real task At this stage the relationship between 
the make-believe and the reality was simple But, as technique 
improved, the rehearsal became superfluous, and then the dance 
tended to lose its connection with the labour process It was 
adapted to new functions, social rather than economic Moreover, 
as labour became more speciahsed, magic itself became a special- 
ised occupation The dance ceased to be a rehearsal and became 
a nte, performed under the supervision of the magicians or 
. pnests, still regarded as necessary for the people’s ’welfare, but 
divorced from the labour of production ^ 

Epic was mspired by warfare The impetus to the growth of 
drama came from the development of agnculture In primitive 
society warfare is men’s wofk, while agnculture, m its initial 
stage of garden tillage, is the" special province of women Further, 
by comparison with food-gathenng, huntmg, or caftle-breedmg, 
agnculture is an extremely difficult techmque Accordmgly, it 
was accompanied by the elaboration of new magical ntes designed 
to fertihse the soil and modelled on ntes of childbirth Wherever 
we can study the soaal context m which agnculture developed, 
we find the crops blessed or blighted by goddesses of childbirth 
This agranan ntual centres m the figure of a kmg, who after 
reignmg for a prescnbed penod is put to death The explanation 
of this remarkable custom is that ntual of this kmd goes back to a 
time when the kings had been mere servants of the royal women, 
the queens, whose control of this all-important ntual gavb them 
a correspondingly high status m society They had to conceive 
m order that the earth might become fruitful They conceived 
from a god incarnate in the kmg, who after serving his purpose 
was killed, because being divme he was immortal All over the 
Near East, long after this custom had been abolished, memones 



of it survived in cults of a divine pair — a god who dies and is 
mourned by his wife or sister or mother. Such were Tammuz 
and Ishtar in Babylonia, Adonis and Astarte in Phoenicia, Osins 
and Isis in EgjTJt, Attis and Cybele in Asia Minor, Dionysus and 
Scmele in Greece*^ 

We hear very little about the worship of Dionysus m the 
Homenc poems That is because the Homeric tradition took 
shape at the courts of mihtarj' chiefs, who ruled by nght of 
conquest and never laid a hand to the plough It survived, how- 
ever, among tlie peasantry, who continued to till tlie soil It was 
maintained by mvstical societies of women led by a male pnest. 
The ntual was orgiastic, the participants were ‘possessed’ Its 
content w'as a mystery, revealed only to the initiates, comprising 
the birth, death, and resurrection of the god. His death some- 
times took tlie form of an actual human sacrifice — either the 
pnest himself, who impersonated the god, or a substitute for 
him. In some parts of the countrj' these cults survived nght down 
to Roman times, but in most distncts they degenerated into 
peasant mummery And then, in the special circumstances of 
Athenian historj', this mummery blossomed into drama To show 
how this happened I must say something about the economic 
upheaval that shook Greece in the seventh and SL\th ccntuncs B c. 

In the eighth century B C Greece was a country of innumerable 
petty states, all more or less self-sufficing, with a simple agranan 
economy. The rulers were a hereditarj' caste of big landowners, 
descended from the cliicfs of the heroic age, the subjects were 
small freeholders, serfs or metayers, and a small class of artisans. 
This was the penod of the landed anstocracj’ It was brought to 
an end by the dei clopmcnt of manufacture and trade The intro- 
duction of money, invented to facilitate trade, fostered the growth 
of a new form of wealth, distinct from land, and a new class, the 
men of money, the merchants, opposed to the landowmers, w'ho 
Ebll controlled the state Between these two classes tlicre ensued 
a sharp struggle, which issued m the UTanny The tyranny 
was the dictatorship of a mcrchant-pnnce who seized tlie state 
power with the support of the merchant class, banished the 
landed nobles, dmded their estates among the peasantiy', initiated 
big schemes of urban reconstruction, and did cverj thing possible 
to encourage trade In keeping wath this progressive economic 
policy they were actively concerned in cultural development. I 
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V THE EVOLUTION OF DRAMA 


Drama involves action, impersonation It is inherently mimetic 
And m Greek drama there is a chorus — a group of persons who 
smg and dance In structure, therefore, it is less highly differ- 
entiated, more primitive, than epic. It bears on the face of it the 
marks of its ongm m magic. Nevertheless, as an art form, it 
belongs to a later phase of class society 

The primitive mimetic dance was, as we have seen, a sort of 
rehearsal for the real task At this stage the relationship between 
the make-believe and the reality was simple But, as technique 
improved, the rehearsal became superfluous, and then the dance 
tended to lose its connectiofa with the labour process It was 
adapted to new functions, social rather than economic Moreover, 
as labour became more specialised, magic itself became a special- 
ised occupauon. The dance ceased to be a rehearsal and became 
a nte, performed under the supervision of the magicians or 
- pnests, still regarded as necessary for the people’s 'welfare, but 
divorced from the labour of producuon. ^ 

Epic was inspired by warfare The impetus to the growth of 
drama came from the development of agriculture In pnimtive 
society warfare is men’s wo^, while agnculmre, m its initial 
stage of garden tdlage, is the speaal province of women Further, 
by companson with food-gathenng, huntmg, or cattle-breeding, 
agnculture is an extremely difficult techmque Accordingly, it 
was accompanied by the elaboration of new magical ntes designed 
to fertihse the soil and modelled on ntes of childbirth Wherever 
we can study the social context in which agnculture developed, 
we find the crops blessed or bhghted by goddesses of childbirth 
This agranan ntual centres in the figure of a king, who after 
reigmng for a prescnbed penod is put to death The explanation 
of this remarkable custom is that ntual of this kind goes back to a 
time when the kings had been mere servants of the royal women, 
the queens, whose control of this all-important ntual gavb them 
a correspondingly high status in society They had to conceive 
m order that the earth might become fruitful They conceived 
from a god incarnate in the king, who after serving his purpose 
was killed, because bemg divine he was immortal All over the 
Near East, long after this custom had been abolished, memones 
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of It survived in cults of a divine pair — a god who dies and is 
mourned by his wife or sister or mother Such were Tammuz 
and Ishtar in Babylonia, Adonis and Astarte in Phoenicia, Osins 
and Isis in Egypt, Attis and Cybele in Asia Minor, Dionysus and 
Scmele in Grcece^’^. 

We hear very little about the worship of Dionysus in the 
Homenc poems That is because the Homenc tradition took 
shape at the courts of military chiefs, who ruled by nght of 
conquest and never laid a hand to tlie plough It survived, how- 
ever, among the peasantry, who continued to till the soil It was 
maintained by mvsbcal societies of women led by a male pnest. 
The ntual was orgiastic, the participants were ‘possessed’ Its 
content was a mystery, revealed only to the imtiates, corapnsing 
the birth, death, and resurrection of the god His death some- 
times took the form of an actual human sacnfice — either the 
priest himself, who impersonated the god, or a substitute for 
him In some parts of the countrj' these cults survived nght down 
to Roman times, but in most distncts they degenerated into 
peasant mummery And then, in the special circumstances of 
Athenian history, this mummery blossomed into drama To show 
how this happened I must say something about the economic 
upheaval that shook Greece in the seventh and sixth centuncs B c 

In tlie eighth century B c Greece was a country of innumerable 
petty states, all more or less self-sufficing, v.'ith a simple agranan 
economy. The rulers were a hereditary caste of big landowners, 
descended from the chiefs of the heroic age, the subjects were 
small freeholders, serfs or metayers, and a small class of artisans. 
This Mas the penod of the landed aristocrac)’ It was brought to 
an end by the development of manufacture and trade The intro- 
duction of money, mvented to facilitate trade, fostered the growth 
of a new form of wealth, distinct from land, and a new class, the 
men of money, the merchants, opposed to the landowners, who 
still controlled the state Between these two classes there ensued 
a sharp struggle, which issued in the tyranny The tyranny 
was the dictatorship of a merchant-pnnee who seized the state 
power with the support of the merchant class, banished the 
landed nobles, divided their estates among the peasantry, initiated 
big schemes of urban reconstruction, and did everything possible 
to encourage trade In keeping with this prbgrcssue economic 
policy the\ were actively concerned m cultural development. I 
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V THE EVOLUTION OF DRAMA 


Drama involves action, impersonation It is inherently mimetic 
And m Greek drama there is a chorus — a group of persons who 
sing and dance In structure, therefore, it is less highly differ- 
entiated, more primitive, than epic. It bears on the face of it the 
marks of its ongm in magic. Nevertheless, as an art form, it 
belongs to a later phase of class society 

The primitive mimetic dance was, as we have seen, a sort of 
rehearsal for the real task At this stage the relationship between 
the make-believe and the reality was simple But, as techmque 
improved, the rehearsal became superfluous, and then the dance 
tended to lose its connectioh with the labour process It was 
adapted to new functions, social rather than economic Moreover, 
as labour became more specialised, magic itself became a special- 
ised occupation The dance ceased to be a rehearsal and became 
a nte, performed under the supervision of the magicians or 
pnests, still regarded as necessary for the people’s 'welfare, but 
divorced from the labour of production 
Epic was inspired by warfare The impetus to the growth of 
’ drama came from the development of agriculture In pnmitive 
soaety warfare is men's work, while agnculture, m its initial 
stage of garden tdlage, is the speaal provmce of women Further, 
by comparison with food-gathenng, huntmg, or cattle-breedmg, 
agnculture is an ettremely difficult techmque Accordingly, it 
was accompamed by the elaboration of new magical ntes designed 
to fertihse the soil and modelled on ntes of childbirth Wherever 
we can study the soaal context in which agnculture developed, 
we find the crops blessed or bhghted by goddesses of childbirth 
This agranan ntual centres in the figure of a king, who after 
reigning for a prescnbed penod is put to death The explanation 
of this remarkable custom is that ntual of this kind goes back to a 
time when the Lings had been mere servants of the royal women, 
the queens, whose control of this all-important ntual gavfe them 
a correspondingly high status m society They had to conceive 
m order that the earth might become fruitful They conceived 
from a god incarnate m the kmg, who after serving his purpose 
was kdled, because being divme he was immortal AH over the 
Near East, long after this custom had been abolished, memones 
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The final step m the evolution of Greek drama was taken at 
the end of the sixth century The Athenian tyrants had brought 
these Dion^'siac mysteries to town, built a theatre for them, and 
reorganised them Then the tyranny was overthrown The mer- 
chant class was now strong enough to rule m its own nght and 
introduced a democratic constitution A few years later the 
dramaUc festival was reconstructed on a grander scale than before 
By this time Aeschylus was just twenty-one And so, looking back 
over the nse of Athens and the nse of drama, we ran say definitely 
that Athenian drama was a product of the democratic revolution 
Now turn to our own country. Down to the twelfth centurj" 
the economy was based on the feudal manor — a self-contained 
unit composed of the feudal lord, his serfs, and a limited number 
of artisans Just as tlie-serf was subject to the lord of the manor, 
so the lord owed certam services to the baron, and the baron to the 
king The feudal system w as a hierarchy of hercditarj' degrees 
Then came the development of commodity production, which 
promoted the growth of towns, controlled by the bourgeois guilds, 
and the revival of navigation and mtcrnational trade, leading to the 
discovery of America Being incompatible with commodity pro- 
duction, the feudal system \vas destroyed and replaced by the 
capitalist system This was the bourgeois revolution The penod 
with which we arc immediately concerned is the sixteenth century, 
when tlic Tudors established an absolute monarchy supported by 
the bourgeoisie This was the period m which English drama 
emerged as an art form 

The germ of the medieval mystery plays, according to Cham- 
bers, was the Quern quaertUs of the Easter liturgy% which was 
expanded by dramatising other incidents m the Easter myth — the 
meeting of the three Maries with the angel, wnth the Apostles, 
and with Chnst himself^ Why did the liturgy burst into drama ’ 
Probably the impulse to dramatisation came in the first instance 
from the peasantry, who sought mstinctivcly to turn the ntual 
into something useful — into magic Outside the Church, dramatic 
ntual soil survived in their mumming plays and seasonal festivals, 
inhented from their prc-Chnstian ancestors The Germanic 
peoples arc knov n to hat e had secret cult-societies of the same 
general ty pe as w’e find m ancient Greece With the rise of the 
bourgeoisie, the mystery' plays were transferred from the cathedral 
to the market-place — taken over from the clergy by' the guilds 
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Drama involves action, impersonation It is inherently mimetic 
And in Greek drama there is a chorus — a group of persons who 
smg and dance In structure, therefore, it is less highly differ- 
entiated, more primitive, than epic It bears on the face of it the 
marks of its ongin in magic Nevertheless, as an art form, it 
belongs to a later phase of class society 

The primitive mimetic dance was, as we have seen, a sort of 
rehearsal for the real task. At this stage the relationship between 
the make-believe and the reality was simple But, as technique 
improved, the rehearsal became superfluous, and then the dance 
tended to lose its connecboii with the labour process It was 
adapted to new functions, social rather than economic Moreover, 
as labour became more speciahsed, magic itself became a special- 
ised occupation The dance ceased to be a rehearsal and became 
a nte, performed under the supervision of the magicians or 
pnests, still regarded as necessary for the people’s 'welfare, but 
divorced from the labour of producuon 

Epic was inspired by warfare The impetus to the growth of 
drama came from the development of agriculture In pnmitive 
soaety warfare is men’s wofk, while agnculture, m its initial 
stage of garden tillage, is the special provmce of women Further, 
by comparison with food-gathenng, huntmg, or caftle-breedmg, 
agnculture is an extremely difficult techmque Accordmgly, it 
was accompanied by the elaboration of new magical ntes designed 
to fertihse the soil and modelled on ntes of childbirth Wherever 
we can study the soaal context m which agnculture developed, 
we find the crops blessed or blighted by goddesses of childbirth 
This agranan- ntual centres in the figure of a king, who after 
reigning for a prescnbed penod is put to death The explanation 
of this remarkable custom is that ntual of this kmd goes back to a 
tune when the kings had been mere servants of the royal women, 
the queens, whose control of this all-important ntual gavfe them 
a correspondingly high status in society They had to conceive 
in order that the earth nught become fruitful They conceived 
from a god incarnate in the king, who after serving his purpose 
was killed, because being divine he was immortal All over the 
Near East, long after this custom had been abolished, memones 
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VI TRAGEDY 

Tragedy is a specifically European form of drama It appears 
first m ancient Athens, and agam in western Europe with the nse 
of the modem bourgeoisie Ehaabethan tragedy is almost entirely 
independent of Greek influence, yet it reveals those features 
which arc regarded by general consent as essentially tragic. 

We arc so used to a monetary economy that it is hard for us to 
realise the effect it had on men’s minds when it was first intro- 
duced. I will begin by referring to Aristotle’s remarks on the^ 
subject** 

The ongmal function of money, he says, v. as simply to facilitate 
the process of exchange — selling m order to buy The peasant 
takes his pig to market, sells it, and with the money thus acquired 
he buys a suit of clothes So long as it was confined to this purpose, 
the circulation of money was merely a means to an end — the 
satisfaction of immediate needs But m time it came to be used for 
a new purpose — buying in order to seW The merchant buys cheap 
m order to sell dear He buys up some commodity, thereby forcing 
up the price, and then sells at a profit hloney-making has now 
become an end in itself Having done it once, he does it again 
As an Athenian poet said, riches have no limit ,Thc merchant 
goes on and on reinvesting his capital, until eventually — perhaps 
because other merchants have been playing the same game — he 
overreaches himself and is rumed Aristotle drives the point home 
by quoting the story of Midas Midas was king of Phrygia, a 
country nch in gold-mines He expressed the wish that he might 
have the power to turn everything he touched into gold His 
wish was granted, and he died of hunger — starved m the midst of 
his gold ^ 

This tendenc}', according to Anstotlc, is inherent in a monetary 
economy The social and moral effects of the introduction of 
money can be traced quite plainly in Greek bterature 

Under the landed anstocracy social relations had been simple, 
direct, and definite. There rvas nothing mysterious about them 
The exploitation of the peasantrj’ took the concrete form of 
tnbutc m labour or in kmd Not only was the peasant personally 
acquainted wath his lord, but so had their fathers been for genera- 
tions back. They might even be quite intimate together, like 
Odysseus and his swineherd in the Odyssey The outlook of this 
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Drama involves action, impersonation It is inherently mimetic 
And in Greek drama there is a chorus — a group of persons who 
smg and dance In structure, therefore, it is less highly differ- 
entiated, more pnmitive, than epic It bears on the face of it the 
marks of its ongm m magic Nevertheless, as an art form, it 
belongs to a later phase of class society 
The pnmitive mimetic dance was, as we have seen, a sort of 
rehearsal for the real task At this stage the relationship betn'een 
the make-believe and the reahiy was simple But, as technique 
improved, the rehearsal became superfluous, and then the dance 
tended to lose its connectioh with the labour process It waa 
adapted to new functions, social rather than economic Moreover 
as labour became more speciahsed, magic itself became a speaal- 
ised occupation The dance ceased to be a rehearsal and became 
a ntc, performed under the supervision of the magicians or 
- pnests, still regarded as necessary for the people’s 'welfare, but 
divorced from the labour of production ' 

Epic was inspired by warfare The impetus to the growth of 
drama came from the development of agriculture la pnmitive 
society warfare is men’s worlt, while agnculture, m its initial 
stage of garden tillage, is the special province of women Further 
by companson with food-gathenng, huntmg, or cattle-breedin/ 
agnculture is an extremely difficult technique Accordmgly it 
was accompanied by the elaboration of new magical ntes designed 
to fertihse the sod and modelled on ntes of childbirth Wherever 
we Mn s^dy the social context in which agnculture developed, 
we fod the crops blessed or blighted by goddesses of childbirth 
Ihis agranan ntual centres in the figure of a king, who after 
rei^mg for a presenbed penod is put to death The explanation 
of this remarkable custom is that ntual of this kind goes back to a 
time when the kings had been mere servants of the royal women 
the queens, whose control of this all-important ntual gavfe them 
a correspondingly high status in society They had to conceive 
m order that the earth might become fruitful They conceived 

^^ho after serving his purpose 
immortal All ove^^the 
Near East, long after this custom had been abolished, memones 
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And this again front Sophokles 

A vian }ll~formcd by naittre and tll-spoktu, 

Money shall make him fair 1o eye and ear 

Wealth, health and happiness arc all the gift of money. 

And money alone can hide iniquity 

And so we find the same poet denouncing money as the root of all 
evil* » 

Of all the foul growths atrrent m the world, 

The worst IS money’ Money drives men from home, 

Plunders proud atics, and perverts honest minds 
To shameful practice, godlessness and crime 

Money transformed everything into its opposite As it spread, 
penetrating every pore of society with its subversive influence, men 
came to perceive that this new thing they had invented had become 
their master, and since they were unable to understand it or 
control It, they could only explain it by idealising it as a universal 
law. Hence the idea, which we meet over and over again in Greek 
literature, that the excessive pursuit, not only of wealth, but of 
health, happiness, everything, however good and desirable in 
Itself, is liable to produce its opposite. As Plato said. 

In the seasons of the year, in the life of plants, m the human 
body, and above all in cml society, excessive action results in 
a violent transformation into its opposite. 

In hts treatise on the art of poetry Anstotle defines tragedy as a 
representation of an action involving a reversal of fortune brought 
about by some error on the part of the protagonist This reversal 
of fortune is, or tends to be, catastrophic it is, in his own words, 
‘a transformation of the acuon into its opposite’. A plot based 
on this principle is essentially tragic The finest example is the 
King Oedipus of Sophokles 

Laios and Jocasla were king and queen of Thebes To the south 
of Thebes lies Connth, to the west, the Delphic Oracle of Apollo, 
on whose temple were engra%cd tlic words, ‘Know Thyself’ 
A son was bom to them, Oedipus, of whom the Oracle predicted 
that he would murder his father and marry' his mother. Rather 
than rear such a child, they gave at to one of their men-servants 
with instructions that it was to be left to pensh in the hills The 
mnn-scr\*ant, a shepherd, took pity on it and gate it to another 
shepherd, a Connthian, who took it home with him The ICing and 
Queen of Connth were childless, so they reared it as their own. 
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have already mentioned what the Athenian tyrant Peisistratos 
did for epic He did even more for drama 

At Connth, early m the siirth century, a poet patronised by 
the tyrant of that city evolved from the ntual of Dionysus a new 
type of choral performance, called the dithyramb It was probably 
based on a processional, the leader chanting the stanzas, the 
chorus providmg the refram The ntual act has become a hymn, 
the pnest a poet, and his votanes a chorus 

A little later something similar happened at Athens, perhaps 
under Cormthian influence In his account of Atheman drama 
Anstotle says that tragedy evolved from the improvisations of 
the leaders of the dithyramb What he means is this The nucleus 
of tragedy was the dithyrambic chorus, and this nucleus was 
expanded by transfonmng the leader of the chorus into an actor — 
first one actor, then two, then three How was this transformation 
effected ? 

The Greek word for ‘actor’ means properly ‘interpreter’ 
If the dithyramb ongmated as a choral celebration of the fate 
of Dionysus performed by a secret society, it is plam that, when 
It came to be performed m pubhc, it would need to be mterpreted 
Let us imagme that such a soaety is performmg a dance in which 
the god’s death is enacted The performers Understand what the 
dance means, but the Spectators do not Accordmgly, at some 
pomt theirleader — pnest or poet — comes forward and says in so 
many words, ‘ I amDionysUs ’, explammg the story to theunimtiated 
In doing this he is already an interpreter, and he is on the way to 
becommg an actor 

Anstotle tells us that Greek tragedy began with only one actor, 
and he adds that in early days the part was taken by the poet 
himself This completes our sequence pnest — poet — actor The 
pnest had been possessed , the poet was mspired , and down to the 
last days of Greek drama a certam sanctity attached to members 
of the acting profession Why ? Their sanctity flowed from their 
ongm They were vehicles for expressmg what had once been the 
voice of a god The actor who declaimed the part which the poet 
had composed for him was descended from the poet-actor, and 
the poet-actor, who spoke his own part — improvised, mspired — 
was descended through the poet-leader of the dith)rcamb from the 
pnest of Dionysus, who, smee the god had entered his body and 
possessed him, was the god 
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robbers. The road to Delphi — Oedipus remembered But a band 
of robbers—he had been travelling alone Jocasta assured him that 
the second point could be proved by sepding for the sole survivor 
— ^the old shepherd m the hills This Oedipus instructed her to do, 
in the hope tliat his evidence would clear him. 

At this juncture a messenger arrived from Corinth with the 
news that the king of that city was dead and that Oedipus had been 
appointed to succeed him Oedipus was now at the height of 
fortune — kmg of two cities Jocasta acclaimed the news as proof 
that the old prophecy was false His father had died a natural 
death Reassured on that point, Oedipus insisted that he would 
never return to Cormth for fear of marrying his mother Then, 
eager to reassure him on this point too, the messenger explained 
that he was not their true son but a foundling. Meanwhile the 
old shepherd had arrived He recognised the messenger from 
Corinth as the shepherd he had met long ago in the hills He did 
his best to evade the king’s questions, but he was forced to 
answer by threats of torture The truth was out at last Oedipus 
rushed into the palace and put out his eyes wth a brooch tom 
from the body of his mother, who had already hanged herself 
This outcast who became a king, this king who became an 
outcast, has twice become the opposite of what he was And the 
transformation has been effected against the intention, yet through 
the unconsaous agency, of the persons concerned The child was 
exposed to avert the prophecy, and the shepherd saved it out of 
pity, with the result that Oedipus grew up without knowing who 
he \\ as When doubt was cast on his parentage, he consulted the 
Oracle When the Oracle revealed his destiny, he fled from it 
along tlie road to Thebes He killed his father in self-defence The 
shepherd recognised him, but said nothing, and so left him free 
to marry his mother IVhen the Oracle demanded the expulsion 
of the murderer, he led the search himself. Teiresias would not 
have denounced him if he had not denounced Teiresias That 
was the error that brought about his fall, and yet this error was 
only the excess of his greatest quality— his zeal in the service of 
ms people And finally the old shepherd, summoned to disprove 
me charge that he had killed his father, played into the hands of the 
t^nnthian messenger, who by seeking to' relieve him of the fear 
ot marrying his mother proved that what he feared to do he had 
already done This persistent transmutation of intenuons into 
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In this way they were secularised After that their development was 
BO rapid that the mtermediate links are not all clear, but one thing 
stands out The Tudors brought them to Court The King’s 
Players, as they were called, were part of the royal household 
These were professionals In addition, amateur performances — 
revels, mterludes, pageants — ^were very popular Sir Thomas 
More made his mark as a page at Court by composing plays in 
which he sometimes took part himself ‘At Chnstmastide he 
would suddenly step m among the players and never studying 
for the matter make a part of his oivn there presently among 
them ’ 

So we see that in certain respects there is a parallel between 
the Atheman democratic revolution and the English bourgeois 
revolution Both marked the transition from a simple agncultural 
to a monetary economy, both were accompanied by the growth 
of a new art — ^the drama But of course there were also fundamental 
differences In the one case the basis was slave labour, m the other 
wage labour Ancient democracy was confined to a small comer 
of the Mediterranean Its scale was nunute, and it was all over in 
a century and a half Modem capitahsm, on the other hand, 
expanded nght across Europe, colonised America, Australia, 
conquered India and Afnca, until after five centimes it has 
covered the whole world and transformed the lives of the whole 
human race The level is higher and the scale mcomparably 
vaster 

These differences are reflected m the drama In Greek drama 
there is a chorus This is a pnnutive feature In Elizabethan drama 
It has disappeared Greek drama was never completely seculansed, 
and tragedy in particular preserved the grave formahty appropnate 
to a hturgy The masterpieces of Aeschylus and Sophokles are 
perfect m artistic design Some of Shakespeare’s are chaotic by 
comparison They have a wild, tumultuous vitality — hke a Gothic 
cathedral as compared with the Parthenon They are the work of 
a larger, ncher, swifter society — more enterprising, more ad- 
venturous, with wider horizons 

So much for the differences In the next chapter 'we shall 
concentrate on what the two arts have in common 
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freedom granted to those ^vho trade m it?’« America had been 
discovered, and from Amenca flowed gold There was no limit 
to the power of gold Read the words of Columbus 

Gold constitutes treasure, and he who possesses it has all he 
needs in this world as also the means of rescumg souls from 
Purgatory and restoring them to the enjoyment of Paradise 
Or listen to the Jew of Malta counting over his bales. 

Thus trolls our fortune in by land and sea, 

And thus are men on every side enrich'd 
What more may heaven do for earthly man 
Than thus to pour out plenty in their laps, 

Ripping the boiacls of the earth for them, 

Making the seas their servants, and the tmnds 
To drive their substance with suuessful blasU^^- 
Faustus had sold his soul, but he got good value for it 
How am I glutted with conceit of this > 

Shall I make spirits fetch me zvhat I please, 

Resolve me of all ambiguities. 

Perform what desperate enterprise I will? 

I'll have them fly to India for gold. 

Ransack the ocean for orient pearl. 

And search all comers of the new-found world 
For pleasant fruits and princely deltcaies^* 

That is one side of the picture We must not forget the other — 
the thousands of peasant families evicted by the Enclosure Acts, 
thrown out on to the roads, and there pursued by the Vagrancy 
Acts to pnson or the gallows This is how they are described 
by Sir Thomas More 

The husbandmen be thrust out of their own, or else by 
coveyn and fraud and by \'iolcnt oppression they be put besides 
it, or by wrongs and injuries they be so weaned, that they be 
compelled to sell all, by one means therefore or by other, 
by hook or by crook, tlicy must needs depart away, poor silly 
wretched souls, men, women, husbands, wives, fatherless 
children, wndows, woful mothers w’lth their young babes 
Away they trudge, I say, out of their known and accustomed 
houses, finding no place to rest in . All their household stuff, 
which IS \axy little worth, though it might well abide the sale, 
yet being suddenly thrust out, they he constrained to sell it for 
a thing of naught. And when they have wandered abroad till 
that he spent, what can they then else do but steal, and then justly 
pardy be hanged, or else go about abegging, and yet then also 
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period IS expressed by Hesiod, a yeoman farmer, whose attitude 
to the peasantry is at once protective and repressive He -wamB the 
nobles not to abuse their privileges, he urges the peasants to make 
the best of their lot Nothing too much, rest content with what 
you have , if you seek more than your measure, you will be pumshed 
for your arrogance 

All this was destroyed by money Without money, the brilliant 
city rebuilt by Peisistratos would never have ansen, there would 
have been no democracy, no Oresteia, no Parthenon But if 
Atheman democracy was brought into being by money, it was 
destroyed by the same cause Fated with the competition of slave 
labour, which was increasmg rapidly, the poorer citizens used 
their newly won democratic rights to force their leaders to support 
them on what were in effect doles, and the leaders met the cost 
in the only ivay they could meet it, without expropnatmg the 
nch — by exploitmg other peoples Athens became an aggressive 
impenalist power, attemptmg to preserve her democracy by the 
negation of democracy, until eventually it was destroyed Such 
was the destructive contradiction that troubled the nunds of- 
thoughtful men, consciously and unconsciously 
‘Man IS money ’ That was a saying in one of the first cities 
to strike a comage There is nothing money cannot buy, there is 
nothmg the man with money cannot become Sophokles says the 
same 

Money vnns friendship, honour, place, and power. 

And sets man next to the proud tyrant’s throne 
All trodden paths and paths untrod before 
Are scaled by mmble nches, where the poor 
Can never hope to win the heart's destre 

A later poet set money above God 

I say, the only serviceable gods 

Are gold and silver With these in your house 

Ask what you will, and everything shall be yours — 

Friends, judges, witnesses, all yours for money 
Why, even the gods shall be your ministers 

It was therefore a subversive force, tunung all social distinctions, 
all moral values, upside down This is from Eunpides 

Riches surround the slave with the highest honours, 

Wlttle poverty steals freedom from the free 


and with the accession of James I it ceased definitely to be the 
focus of bourgeois culture The change had a profound effect on 
Shakespeare All his great tragedies were written under the new 
regime In Juhus Casar, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Lear he is sub- 
consciously, but plainly, preoccupied with the issue, raised by 
James I in his struggle against the bourgeoisie, of the divine right 
of kings, m Conolamis he voices his fear of the forces which, if it 
IS to overthrow the monarchy, the bourgeoisie will have to call 
into action, A fresh cleavage has ansen, and this time, being bound 
to the Court by his vocation and the habits of a lifetime, he finds 
himself on the losing side The result is that in these years his 
conscious attitude becomes increasingly consen'ativc 

Take but degree away , untune that stmig. 

And hark wltat discord follows ! Each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy The bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 

And make a sop of all tins solid globe, 

Strength should be lord of vnbcctlst\ , 

And the rude son should strike his father dead. 

Force should be right, or rather, right and wrong. 

Between whose endless jar justice resides. 

Should lose their names, and so should justice too 
Then everything includes itself in ptnecr, 

Power Vito will, will into appetite. 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, cat up himself 

All this — or nearly all — is traditional. The idea of degree as the 
only alternative to chaos v\as a commonplace'^ I need only quote 
from Elyot’s Governor, published many years before 

Take away order from all things, what should then remain? 
Certes, nothing finally, except some man would imagine 
eftsoons chaos 

But the passage is not merely derivative Shakespeare is doing what 
all poets arc always doing— starting with a conscious statement 
and then flying off into fantasy Take but degree away That is a 
fully conscious statement It means if you abolish the feudal 
system, you will have chaos. It is a straightforward cxoression of 



Twenty years later the young Oedipus was taunted with not 
being the true son of his supposed parents They tried to reassure 
hun without revealing the truth, but he was not satisfied, so he 
went to Delphi and consulted the Oracle The only reply he got 
was a repetition of the old prophecy, of which he heard now for 
the first time, that he was destmed to murder his father and 
marry his mother Resolvmg never to set fo6t in Connth again, 
he turned in the opposite direction — the road to Thebes At this 
time the Thebans were suffenng from the ravages of the Sphinx, 
a female monster which took a daily toll of human hfe till someone 
could be found to answer the nddle she had set them Laios was 
now on his way to Delphi to consult the Oracle about it He was 
dnvmg a chanot, and one of his attendants was his man-servant, 
the shepherd Meeting Oedipus, he tned to force him off the 
track Oedipus resisted Laios struck at him with his whip Oedipus 
struck back and killed him He killed the attendants too — all 
except the shepherd, who took to his heels and brought back to 
Thebes the pamc-stncken story > that the Kmg had been 
murdered on the road to Delphi by a band of robbers 
Oedipus reached Thebes, and the first thing he did was to 
read the nddle of the Sphinx Acclaimmg him as their dehverer, 
the grateful people made him kmg At this pomt the shepherd, 
who had recognised him but had deaded to keep the truth to 
himself, obtamed leave from Jocasta to spend the rest of his days 
m retirement m the hills The new kmg mamed the widowed 
queen Years passed, and children were bom to them Then the 
Thebans were agam afflicted, this time with a plague Determmed 
not to fail them, Oedipus sent a special emissary to consult the 
Oracle The reply was that the plague would cease when the 
murderer of Laios was expelled The search for the unknown 
cnmmal was led by Oedipus, who pronounced a curse on him 
There was one other besides the shepherd who knew the truth — 
the aged prophet Teiresias, and he too had deaded to keep it 
dark Questioned by Oedipus, he refused to answer Oedipus lost 
his temper Then Teiresias lost his temper too and denounced 
Oedipus as the murderer Oedipus flew into a passion and accused 
Teiresias of conspiring agamst the throne The quarrel was 
brought to an end by the intervention of Jocasta In reply to her 
husband’s questions, she told him what she knew of the death of 
Laios he had been murdered on the road to Delphi by a band of 
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and with the accession of James I it ceased definitely to be the 
focus of bourgeois culture The change had a profound effect on 
Shakespeare All his great tragedies were wntten under the new 
regime In Julius Ccesar, Havtlet, Macbeth, and Lear he is^sub- 
consciously, but plainly, preoccupied wnth the issue, raised by 
James I m his struggle against the bourgeoisie, of the divine right 
of kings, m Coriolanus he voices his fear of the forces which, if it 
IS to overthrow the monarchy, the bourgeoisie will have to call 
into action. A fresh cleavage has ansen, and this time, being bound 
to the Court by his vocation and the habits of a lifetime, he finds 
himself on the losing side The result is that m these years his 
cons6ous attitude becomes increasingly conservative 

Take but degree azoay, untune that string, 

And hark what discord follows I Each thing meets 
In mci e oppugnancy The bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores. 

And make a sop of all this solid globe, 

Strength should be lord of mibeciltty, 

And the rude son should strike bis father dead, 

Force should be right, or i other, right and wrong, 

'Between whose endless jar justice resides. 

Should lose thcir names, and so should justice too 
Then everything includes itself in power. 

Power into will, will into appetite. 

And appetite, on universal wolf. 

So doubly seconded with will and power. 

Must make perforce an universal prej<. 

And, last, cal up himself 

All this — or nearly all — is traditional The idea of degree as the 
only alternative to chaos was a commonplace®® I need only quote 
from Elyot’s Governor, published many years before. 

Take away order from all tilings, what should then remain? 
Certes, nothing finally, except some man would imagine 
eftsoons chaos 

But the passage is not merely dcnvatii c Shakespeare is doing what 
all poets are always doing — starting with a conscious statement 
and then flying off into fantasy. Take but degree ascay That is a 
fully conscious statement It means if you abolish the feudal 
sj'stem. you wall have chaos It is a straightforw ard expression of 
conservative political opinion Take but degree away, untune that 
string Ah, there is something new. It means the same, but it is 
no longer a plain statement— it is imagcrj-, fantasi. The poet’s 



their opposites is the dominating motive of the tragedy, earned 
on to the catastrophe AVith the temfymg automatism of a dream 
How the feudal system was destroyed by the power of money 
has been desenbed by Marx 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has 
put an end to all feudal, patriarchal, idylhc relations It has 
pitilessly tom asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man 
to his ‘natural supenors’ and has left no other nexus between 
man and man than naked self-interest — callous ‘cash payment’ 
It has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of rehgious fervour, 
of chivalrous enthusiasm, of phihstme sentimentahsm, m the 
icy water of egoistical calculation It has resolved personal 
worth into exchange value, and in place of the numberless, 
mdefeasible chartered freedoms it has set up that smgle 
unconsaonable freedom — free trade*® 

But let the wnters of the time speak for themselves 

The feudal conception of society was summed up m the word 
degree There are constant allusions to it m the wntmgs of the 
medieval schoolmen 

I wot well that there is degree above degree, as reason is, 
and skill it is that men do their devoir thereas it is due, but 
certes, extortions and despite of your underlmgs is damnable*® 
This was the age m which society was cemented by the personal 
bond of allegiance and hberahty between peasant and lord 
O good old Tnan, how tvell in tJiee appears 
The constant service of the antique world. 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed^’’ 

These feudal relations were broken up by commodity production 
That smooth-fae'd gentleman, tickling commodity 
Commodity, the bias of the world 
The world, who of itself u poised well. 

Made to run even, upon even ground. 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias. 

This sway of motion, this commodity. 

Makes it take head from all indifferency, 

"■^pm all direction, purpose, course, intent*' 

'rborate hierarchy of degrees and devoirs, sanctified 
and ecclesiastical authority, was tom down 
enterpn" • can deny’, the atizens of 

tried to place restnctions 
•enty of this aty is the 



Be not disturbed with my infirmity 
If you be pleas’d, retire into my cell, 

And there repose, a turn or two I’ll walk. 

To still my beating mind 

The Tempest has been described as ‘an irresponsible play of 
poetic fancy’®® And so it is — irresponsible in so far as it is 
independent of the poet’s consciousness and for that reason all 
the more responsive to the strivings of his subconscious self, set 
in motion by tlie under-currents flowing deep down beneath the 
sparkling surface of Elizabethan life 


VII THE FUTURE 

Under capitahsm the soaal status of the poet has changed 
Shakespeare was attached to the Earl of Leicester. Although a 
bourgeois in ongin and outlook, his status was feudal Milton, 
on the other hand, was for many years a Commonwealth oflicial, 
and foreign secretary to Cromwell His status was bourgeois. 
But there \\as the closest union beti;\'een his politics and his poetry. 
Politics, poetry, religion were for him one and indivisible After 
the Restoration thect was a partial return to the semi-fcudal 
conditions of patronage Poets like Pope and Gay enjoyed the 
hospitality of the landed gentry, who subscribed to their poems 
and cmploj'cd them as sccrctancs But with the Industrial Revolu- 
tion all feudal survivals v ere finally swept away Poetry became a 
commodity, the poet a producer for the open market, and wnth 
a decreasing demand for his wares Dunng the past half-century 
capitalism has ceased to be a progressive force, the bourgeoisie 
has ceased to be a progrcssi\c class, and so bourgeois culture, 
including poctrj", is losing its Aitality. Our contemporaiy' poetry 
is not the work of tlic ruling class — what docs big business care 
about poetry ? — but of a small and isolated section of the com- 
mumty, the middle-class mtcUigcntsia, spumed by the .ruling 
class but still hesitating to join hands with the' masses of the 
people, the proletanat, who alone have the strength to break 
through the iron nng of monopoly capitalism And so bourgeois 
poctn has lost touch w ith the underljnng forces of social change. 
Its range has contracted — the range of its content and the range 
of Its appeal It IS no longer the w ork of a people, or c\ cn of a 
class, but of a cotcnc Unless the bourgeois poet can learn to 



their opposites is the dominating motive of the tragedy, earned 
on to the catastrophe tvith the terrifying automatism of a dream 
How the feudal system was destroyed by the power of money 
has been desenbed by Marx 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has 
put an end to all feudal, patnarchal, idyllic relations It has 
pitilessly tom asunder the motley feudal ties that bound man 
to his ‘natural supenors’ and has left no other nexus between 
man and man than naked self-mterest — callous ‘cash payment’ 
It has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of rehgious fervour, 
of chivalrous enthusiasm, of phihstine sentimentalism, in the 
icy water of egoistical calculation It has resolved personal 
worth mto exchange value, and in place of the numberless, 
mdefeasible chartered freedoms it has set up that single 
unconscionable freedom — free trade*® 

But let the wnters of the time speak for themselves 

The feudal conception of society was summed up m the word 
degree There are constant allusions to it m the wntmgs of the 
medieval schoolmen 

I wot well that there is degree above degree, as reason is, 
and skill it is that men do their devoir thereas it is due, but 
certes, extortions and despite of your underlmgs is damnable*® 
This was the age in which society was cemented by the personal 
bond of allegiance and liberahty between peasant and lord 
O good old man, how well tn thee appeart 
The constant servtce of the antique world. 

When service sweat for duty, not for meed*’’ 

These feudal relations were broken up by commodity production 

That smooth-fac’d gentleman, tickling commodity 
Commodity, the bias of the world 
The world, who of itself is poised well. 

Made to run even, upon even ground. 

Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

This sway of motion, this commodtty. 

Makes it take head from all tndifferency. 

From all direction, purpose, course, intent** 

The whole elaborate hierarchy of degrees and devoirs, sanctified 
by ancestral custom and ecclesiastical authonty, was tom down 
m the name of free enterprise ‘Who can deny’, the atizens of 
Antwerp protested to Phihp II when he tried to place restnctions 
on their trade, ‘ that the cause of the prospenty of this city is the 
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writer to be rich and copious in his ivords, and at the same time 
to give the reality, which is the root of all poetry, in a compre- 
hensive and natural form In a good play every speech 

should be as fully flavoured as a nut or apple, and such speeches 
cannot be written by anyone who works among people who have 
shut their lips on poetry In Ireland, for a few years more, 
we have a popular imagination that is fiery, and magnificent, 
and tender , so that those of us who wish to wnte start with a 
chance that is not given to writers in places where the spnng- 
timc of the local life has been forgotten, and the harvest is a 
memory only, and the straw' has been turned into bncks 
Yeats was conscious of it too 

Though the great song return no more. 

There's keen deltght m what we have 
The rattle of pebbles on the shore 
Under the receding 

But Yeats divined tliat the spnng-time would return His pre- 
diction IS made in a little poem entitled At Galway Races’’^ I 
remember Galway Races — the country gentry, the sideshows, the 
tinkers, the peasants with their white bauneens and bnght red 
petticoats, trooping on to the racecourse or stopping to hsten to 
a ragged ballad-singer at the roadside — a festival more medieval 
tlian modern Here is the poem 

There xahcrc the course is, 

Delight makes all of the one nund. 

The nders upon the galloping horses. 

The crozed that closes in behind 
IPc too had good attendance once, 

Hearers and hearteners of the work, 

Aye, hoi semen for companions. 

Before the merchant and the clerk 
Breathed on the world with timid breath 
,Stng on sometclicrc, at some nao moon. 

We'll learn that sleeping is not death. 

Hearing the whole earth change its tunc. 

Its flesh being xcild, and it again 
Crying aloud as the racecourse is. 

And xec find hearteners among men 
That rule upon horses 

\Vill this prophecy come true? For many years I wrestled W'lth 
this question as a practical issue I was uorking to save the culture 
of the Insh-speaking peasantry In that I was unsuccessful I failed 



Othello, his life in rums, is confronted with lago, who has > 
ruined it, and asks 

Will you, I pray, demand that dcmi-devtl 
Why he hath thus ensnared my mind and body ?*’ 

Why indeed ? Many cntics have asked this question Colendge 
said It was ‘motiveless malignity’ Psychologically this is hardly 
convincing, so it does not satisfy those who believe that Shake- 
speare was absorbed in the charactensation of mdividiials rather 
than in the seethmg soaal life of his time I believe that Coleridge is 
right Though clothed in a human personality, lago is essentially 
inhuman — a demi-devil, a symbol of destructiveness, whose real 
meaiung comes out in his own words and actions 

It Cannot be that Desdemona should long continue her love 
to the Moor — put money in thy purse — nor he his to her 
It was a violent commencement, and thou shalt see an answer- 
able sequestration — put but money in thy purse These 
Moors are changeable in their wdls — fill thy purse with money 
the food that to him now is as luscious as locusts shall be to 
him shortly as bitter as coloqmntida She must change for 
youth when she is sated with his body, she tvill find the £noT 
of her choice She must have change, she must therefore put 
money m thy purse®* 

His plot turns on Cassio 

For lehiles this honest fool 
Plies Desdemona to repair his fortunes. 

And she for him pleads strongly to the Moor, 

I’ll pour this pestilence into his ear. 

That she repeals him for her body’s lust. 

And by how much she strives to do him good. 

She shall undo her credit with the Moor 
So will I turn her virtue into pitch , 

And out of her own goodness make the net 
That shall enmesh them all*^ 

lago IS the demi-devil who transforms mtentions mto their opposites 
Ever smee he came to London Shakespeare had been fascinated 
by the bnlliant culture radiating from the Ehzabethan Court, 
although as a yeoman’s son, he could not shut his eyes to the 
shadow that was spreading over the countryside He did well m 
London and made a comfortable fortune He was a bourgeois, 
pledged to the new order But for some years before the old Queen 
died the Court had been full of intrigues and the odour of decay, 
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imagination takes off, sustained by further allusions to traditional 
ideas, "which need not be followed up now, and it ends m pure 
fantasy 

A}id appetite, an ttniversal toolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 

Must make perforce an universal prey, 

And, last, eat up himself 

What does this mean ? I do not suppose Shakespeare knew himself, 
because it is poetry — a vision expressed in symbols It means, if 
we are to analyse it, that the system which is replacing feudahsm, 
being based on unrestricted competition, will expand to the limits 
of expansion and then turn inwards and destroy itself And that 
is what has happened We have seen it happen in our own lifetime 
Did Shakespeare see further than that ? It is hard to say, but 
in his last years he gave up tragedy and wrote The Tempest, m 
which we are transported far away from bourgeois aty life to a 
magic island, where the spirit Ariel, who has been promised his 
freedom after dischargmg his term of service, tames the forces 
of nature for his master’s use, and the highest flight is reached m 
the fantastic masque performed for the betrothed couple 

Earth’s increase, andfoison plenty, 

Bonij and gamers never empty. 

Vines with clustering bunches growing, 

Plants with goodly burden bowing, 

Spring come to you at the farthest 
In the very end of harvest 1 
Scarcity and want shall shim you, 

Ceres’ blessing so is on you *’ 

Whatever it is the.old poet glimpses m this last flash of inspiration, 
the strain is too great — it is too far away, and the masquers are 
dismissed 

Our revels now are ended These our actors. 

As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 

And like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capt toioers, the gorgeous palaces. 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself. 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 
And like tins unsubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep Sir, I am vex’d. 

Bear with my weakness, my old brain is troubled 
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doggerel with which Paul Robeson and Bing Crosby have stirred 
thfe hearts of millions • 

Our coimtry's strong, our country's young. 

And her greatest songs are sttU UTtsung 
Out of the cheating, out of the shouting, 

Out of the murders and lynching. 

Out of the windbags, the patiiotic spouting. 

Out of the uncertainty and doubting 
It mil come again. 

Our marching song will come again, 

Simple as a hit tune, deep as our valleys, 

High as our mountains, strong as the people 
who made it'^ 

But how will it come in countnes where popular poetry of the 
pnmitive sort is dead? In western Europe, apart from a few 
isolated pockets, prc-capitalist culture has perished, and so we 
cannot look for a renaissance of the same type The only poetry 
m western Europe is bourgeois poetry But it is the finest m the 
uorld It is a magnificent heritage But it is not being used The 
first crying need is that this treasury should be thrown open to the 
people 

Why is It that the common people of this country have no use 
for Shakespeare ? It is fio reflection on Shakespeare, nor on them- 
selves It IS a reflection on the edntemporary bourgeoisie, w ho have 
^^fogged thcvwork of their own greatest poet by breathing on it with 
their timid breath Shakespeare held up a mirror to the bourgeoisie 
of his time, and what a portrait they saw there — gay, energetic, 
boisterous, fastidious, full of tlie effervescence of life They dare 
not look in the mirror today Shakespeare was in his time a 
revolutionarj' force They dare not present him as that today 
TUcy are compelled to reduce him to their own stature — to 
restrict his appeal, and empty his work of its rcrolutionar} 
content Far away in the Tien Shan Mountains, the Kirghw 
Republic, with a population not much bigger than Birmingham, 
can afford a national theatre The British Government cannot 
If our Government were really concerned to bnng Shakespeare 
to the people, w e should ha^ e a statc-endow cd Shakespeare theatre 
in every town, with spCaal performances for schoolchildren 
We all know how he is taught as a textbook in the schools, and 
remember, the x'ast majority of our children leave school at 
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reorientate his art, he will soon have nobody to sing to but himself 
Shakespeare’s masterpieces were wntten to be declaimed with 
voice and gesture before a crow-d, sweeping a thousand heartstrings 
with the magic of a word This has gone out of our poetry Even 
Shakespeare is no longer a draw I am not forgetting all that has 
been achieved in purely literary forms, such as Shakespeare’s 
own Sonnets or Keats’s Odes But all poetry is in origin a social 
act, in which poet and people commune Our poetry has been 
individualised to such a degree that it has lost touch with its 
source of life It has withered at the root 

Homer stood near the begmnmg of class society We stand near 
the end In Homer’s time poetry was still intensely popular, and 
in some ways stdl immature In later Greece and again m Ehza- 
bethan England it attained its full stature, while still preservmg 
a large measure of its popular appeal Elizabethan poetry was 
inspired by the first achievements of the bourgeois revolution, 
which opened a new and dazzling future It burst mto fresh hfe, 
though on a more restneted scale, at the end of the eighteenth 
century, when the bourgeois revolution of this country was 
completed But today the boughs of that majestic growth are 
shaking against the cold The bourgeois 'forms have become 
‘classical’ They have grown stale, and our younger poets have 
discarded them But they do not know where to turn for new 
forms If they are to recover their power to mspire, they must 
seek inspiration from the people 

It IS natural that Irish poets should feel very keenly the loss 
of their pre-capitahst status and their popular appeal, because in 
Ireland the bourgeois revolution was only completed m our 
own generation It is still a tradition among the peasantry that 
the poet 13 a person to be treated with respect and always hospitably 
received But the Insh peasantry is a dying class Year by year 
the cream of its youth is bemg drained away by emigration 
And ijs culture is dying too Synge was conscious of this when 
he wrote the preface to his Playboy of the Western World 

All art is a collaboration, and there is little doubt that m the 
happy ages of literature stnkmg and beautiful phrases were as 
ready to the storyteller’s or the playwnght’s hand as the nch 
cloaks and, dresses of his time This matter, I thmk, is of 
importance, for in countnes where the imagination of the people, 
and the language they use, is nch and living, it is possible for a 



people and restored the broken harmony between poetry and life 
Of course they were by no means the first English poets to be 
conscious revolutionanes. They were the heirs of William Morris, 
Shelley, Milton Let me recall m conclusion Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound — a story which epitomises my argument 
Jupiter, king of the gods, had determined that mankind should 
perish Man was saved by Prometheus, who gave him two gifts — 
fire, the sourse of all technical inventions, and hope, which pre- 
vented him from brooding on his mortal nature Equipped with fire 
and mspired by hope, he survived and raised himself out of 
saiagery into civilisation Jupiter punished Prometheus by chain- 
ing him to a rock, but in the end Jupiter was overthrown, 
Prometheus delivered, and the future of humamty assured 
It was the use of tools that enabled man to control fire, and it 
was the control of fire that enabled him to work metals, without 
whieh civilisation would have been impossible So fire stands for 
science — for man’s understanding and control of the objective 
laws governing him and his environment Similarly, hope — the 
subjective factor of restless discontent ivhich dnves him on to 
deeper understanding and firmer control — corresponds to art 
The artist is always striving after the impossible, like Goethe's 
Euphonon, soanng into the sky until he bursts into flame and 
vanishes, but m tlie end, thanks to his inspiration, the baseless 
nsion becomes a solid reality The artist leads his fellow men into 
the world of fantasy, where they find release, thus asserting the 
refusal of the human consciousness to acquiesce m its environ- 
ment, and by this means there is collected a hidden store of energy 
uhich flows back into the real world and transforms fantasy into 
fact As a rule the artist himself is unaware of what he is doing, 
like a prophet W'ho foresees more tlian he can understand, but 
sometimes his confidence emerges irrepressibly on to the plane of 
conscious thought That is w hy at the end of his Choral Symphony 
Beethoven bursts into a song of joy addressed to the millions of 
mankmd, and similarly in the Prometheus Unbound Shelley 
delineates quite clcarlj the free society of the future Beethoven 
and Shelley w'crc inspired by the French Revolution; but who 
can hear the ^Choral Symphony or Prometheus Unbound without 
aw'akcnmg to a new sense of the revolutoonarj’ struggles that are 
sweeping the world today ? 
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to see that you cannot raise the cultural standards of a people with- 
out raising their economic standards, and in concentratmg on the 
Insh-speaking peasantry, who after all are only three hundred 
thousand souls, I failed to notice what was going on in the rest 
of the world 

In the course of this essay I have referred several times to the 
peoples of Central Asia for illustrations of pnmitive poetry The 
authonties I quoted from all dated from the Tsanst regime, when 
these peoples were sinking slowly to extinction in poverty and 
neglect, like the Irish peasantry Let us see what has happened 
to them since 1917 

In 1913, 78 per cent of the population of the Russian Empire 
were unable to read or wnte In 1936 that figure had been reduced 
to 8 In a population of over 150 imllions, illiteracy has been all 
but wiped out m less than thirty years That is an achievement 
without precedent in history For the pnmitue peoples of Central 
Asia It means that economically, socially, culturally, they have 
ceased to be prirmtive Take the Kazakh Republic, population 
SIX millions Before 1917 only 6 per cent of the people lived m 
towns, today the urban population is 38 per cent Or take the 
adjacent Kirghiz Republic, population one and a half million 
Before 1917 the capital, Frunze, was a stragglmg hamlet Today 
It IS a well-laid-out aty of a hundred thousand inhabitants, ivith 
an electric power station, a tractor repair plant, a large meat- 
packmg combine, many light mdustnes, hospitals, theatres and 
a university 

These peoples have ceased to be primitive They have been 
mdustnahsed That is what happened to the English peasantry 
during the Industnal Revolution, and the result was that their 
culture was destroyed That is what is happenmg to the Insh- 
speaking peasantry today, with the same result What then is 
becoming of the culture of the Kazakhs and the Kirghiz and the 
other peoples of Soviet Asia ? So far from being destroyed, it is 
burstmg mto new life, richer and more vigorous than ever before 
The potentialities of this cultural renaissance are incalculable, and 
they will have repercussions all over the world. 

Two things are happening The first is that these peoples are 
avidly assimilating the classics of bourgeois European culture — 
poetry, drama, and the novel Every one of these Republics has 
Its national theatre, provided with the most up-to-date equipment 
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Union Hi 8 name is Jamboul He was born m 1846 — the lildest 
poet in the world Already before 1917 he was knotvn throughout 
the steppes as the greatest bard of the Kazakhs, but his best work 
has been done since then It is reckoned that he has composed 
altogether about half^ millioh verses, aU improvised, but a great 
deal of what he composed before 1917 is now lost — forgotten by 
all concerned His more recent work includes a number of hymns 
celebratmg the foundation of the Kazakh Republic, a poem for the 
centenary of Pushkm, another addressed to Maxim Gorky, and 
others to Lemn and Stahn Each poem is recorded as it is dehvered 
by a spfcaal staff of secretanes He has a special physiaan, 
appointed by the Government, who resides permanently m his 
village, he is a member of the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh 
S S R. , and he is in receipt of a special life pension Here we have 
a prirmtive poet who had hardly lost his status under tribal 
society when he recovered it under socialism 

These two developments — the absorption of bourgeois Euro- 
pean culture and the revival of pnmitive Asiatic culture — are 
momentous in thelmselves, but it is only when we see them m 
combination as complementary aspects of a smgle movectient 
that we can appreciate their full sigmficance Hitherto bourgeois 
culture has always grown and spread at the expense of pre-capitalist 
culture Ih the conditions of capitahsm, which turns the peasantry 
into proletanans, this -was inevitable They could not hve side by 
side But m Soviet Asia they are both flounshmg and merging 
mto a new culture which will preserve what capitalism has won 
and recover what it has lost — sociahst culture And this is only the 
beginmng To the south of the Soviet Union, mth its 180 millions, 
lies India, with 375 millions, and Chma, with 450 millions When 
the peoples of India and Chma wm their hberty, as they will 
soon, the same thmg ivill happen there, and by that time the 
reawakemng will have spread to more than half of the world’s 
inhabitants 

For these reasons I am confident that Yeats’s prophecy will 
come true 

Sing on sometdhere, at tome jievi moon. 

We’ll learn that sleepmg ts Hot death, 

Hearing the whole earth change its tune 

The great song will return — return on the lips of the people 
Yeats’s prophecy is reaffirmed boldly, defiantly, in a piece of 
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Union His name is Jamboul He was bom in 1846 — the Wildest 
poet in the world Already before 1917 he was known throughout 
the steppes as the greatest bard of the Kaza'khs, but his best work 
has been done Since then It is reckoned that he has composed 
altogether about hklf a mfllioh verses, aU improvised, but a great 
deal of what he composed before 1917 is now lost — forgotten by 
all concetned His more recent work includes a number of hymns 
celebratmg the foundation of the Kazakh Republic, a poem for the 
centenary of Pushkin, another addressed to Maxim Gorky, and 
others to Lenin and Stahn Each poem is recorded as it is dehvered 
by a speaal staff of secretaries He has a special physician, 
appomted by the Government, who resides permanently in his 
village, he is a member of the Supreme Soviet of the Kazakh 
S S R, , and he is in receipt of a speaal life pension^ Here we have 
a pnmitive poet who had hardly lost his status under tnbal 
society when he recovered it under socialism 
These two developments — the absorption of bourgeois Euro- 
pean culture and the revival of pnrmtive Asiatic culture — are 
momentous in themselves, but it is only when we see them m 
combination as complementary aspects of a single movertient 
that we can appreciate their full significance Hitherto bourgeois 
culture has always grown and spread at the expense of pre-capitalist 
culture Ifa the conditions of capitalism, which turns the peasantry 
into proletarians, this was mevitable They could not hve side by 
side But m Soviet Asia they are both flounshmg and merging 
into a new culture which wiU preserve what capitalism has won 
and recover what it has lost — socialist culture And this is only the 
beginmng To the south of the Soviet Umon, with its 180 millions, 
lies India, with 375 millions, and China, with 450 millions kVhen 
the peoples of India and Chma win their hberty, as they wfll 
soon, the same thmg will happen there, and by that tune the 
reawakenmg will have spread to more than half of the world’s 
inhabitants 

For these reasons I am confident that Yeats’s prophecy will 
come true 

Stng on somexxlhere, at some ;ietu moon, 

We’ll leant that slewing u hot death, 

Heanng the whole earth change tts tune 

The great song will return — return on the lips of the people 
Yeats’s prophecy is reaffirmed boldly, defiantly, in a piece of 
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doggerel with which Paul Robeson and Bing Crosby have stirred 
thfe hearts of millions • 

Our cowitry's strong, our country's young. 

And her greatest songs are sttll unsung 
Out of the cheating, out of the shouting, 

Out of the murders and lynching. 

Out of the windbags, the painofic spouting. 

Out of the uncertainty and doubtmg 
It mil come again. 

Our marching song will come again, 

Simple as a hit tune, deep as om valleys. 

High as our mountains, strong as the people 
who made jl” 

But how will It come in countries where popular poetry of the 
pnmitive sort is dead? In western Europe, apart from a few 
isolated pockets, prc-capitalist culture has perished, and so we 
cannot look for a renaissance of the same type The only poetry 
m western Europe is bourgeois poetry But it is the finest m the 
iNorld It IS a magnificent heritage But it is not being used The 
first crying need is that this treasury should be thrown open to the 
people 

Why IS It that the common people of this country have no use 
for Shakespeare ? It is fio reflection on Shakespeare, nor on them- 
selves It IS a reflection on the contemporary bourgeoisie, w ho have 
befogged thcvwork of their own greatest poet by breathing on it with 
their timid breath Shakespeare held up a mirror to the bourgeoisie 
of his time, ftnd what a portrait they saw there — gay, energetic, 
boisterous, fastidious, full of tlie effervescence of life They dare 
not look in the mirror today Shakespeare was in his time a 
revolutionarj' force They dare not present him as that today 
TUcy are compelled to reduce him to their own stature — to 
restrict his appeal, and empty his work of its rerolutionar} 
content Far away in the Tien Shan Mountains, the Kirghw 
Republic, with a population not much bigger than Birmingham, 
can afford a national theatre The British Government cannot 
If our Government were really concerned to bnng Shakespeare 
to the people, ’iv e should ha^ e a statc-endow cd Shakespeare theatre 
in every town, with speaal performances for schoolchildren 
We all know how he is taught as a textbook in the schools, and 
remember, the x'ast majority of our children leave school at 



fourteen They do not even have the pleasure of studying Shake- 
speare for the School Certificate Instead of being set against the 
living background of Ehzabethan England, he is presented as a 
vehicle for the enunciation of moral abstractions Was it for that 
the quick-witted, jostlmg London crowds packed mto the Globe 
Theatre ? 

This, then, is the first need — to rescue our bourgeois hentage 
from the bourgeoisie, to take it over, reinterpret it, adapt it to our 
needs, renew its vitality by making it thoroughly our own But 
what of creative poetry ? What aims should our young poets set 
themselves ? 

I have only two thmgs to say on this head The first is that they 
must study poetry as a craft As Yeats used to say to the young 
poets that came to him for advice, ‘You must learn your trade’ 
They must emancipate themselves from the mdividuahstic, 
impressionistic approach which dominates literary cntiasm today 
I am not denying that this approach has produced valuable results 
m the past, but it was always madequate and now it is exhausted 
Literary cnticism must be made scientific 

As for the other, it will be enough to recall those haunting lines 
of Goethe 

Und toenn der Mensch m seiner Qnal verstummt, 

Gab mir ein Gott, sni sagen, vne tch letde 

The poet speaks not for himself only but for his fellow-men His cry 
18 theit cry, which only he can utter That is what gives it its 
depth But if he is to speak for them, he must suffer with them, 
rejoice with them, nork with them, fight with them Otherwise 
what he says will not appeal to them and so will lack significance 
The fruitfulness of this reonentation is especially apparent m 
those countnes which have been subjected to the Nazi terror 
Before the war^ French poetry had the same general character 
as our own, but dunng these last years French poets have been 
active in the resistance movement and their work has been pub- 
lished in the underground press The best-known m this country 
18 Aragon, who began as a surrealist and became a communist. 
A similar change has begun here Two of our most promising 
young poets, Chnstopher Caudwell and John Comford, died 
fighting fascism m Spam, and anyone who reads their poetry 
can see what it was that compelled them to do what they did By 
their actions they surmounted the barrier between poetry and the 
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people and restored the broken harmony between poetry and life 
Of course they were by no means the first English poets to be 
conscious revolutionanes. They were the heirs of William Morris, 
Shelley, Milton Let me recall m conclusion Shelley’s Prometheus 
Unbound — a story which epitomises my argument 
Jupiter, king of the gods, had determined that mankind should 
perish Man was saved by Prometheus, who gave him two gifts — 
fire, the sourse of all technical inventions, and hope, which pre- 
vented him from brooding on his mortal nature Equipped with fire 
and mspired by hope, he survived and raised himself out of 
saiagery into civilisation Jupiter punished Prometheus by chain- 
ing him to a rock, but in the end Jupiter was overthrown, 
Prometheus delivered, and the future of humamty assured 
It was the use of tools that enabled man to control fire, and it 
was the control of fire that enabled him to work metals, without 
which civilisation would have been impossible So fire stands for 
science — for man’s understanding and control of the objective 
laws governing him and his environment Similarly, hope — the 
subjective factor of restless discontent ivhich dnves him on to 
deeper understanding and firmer control — corresponds to art 
The artist is always striving after the impossible, like Goethe's 
Euphonon, soaring into the sky until he bursts into flame and 
vanishes, but in tlie end, thanks to his inspiration, the baseless 
nsion becomes a solid reality The artist leads his fellow men into 
the world of fantasy, where they find release, thus asserting the 
refusal of the human consciousness to acquiesce m its environ- 
ment, and by this means there is collected a hidden store of energy 
uhich flows back into the real world and transforms fantasy into 
fact As a rule the artist himself is unaware of what he is doing, 
like a prophet tvho foresees more tlian he can understand, but 
sometimes his confidence emerges irrepressibly on to the plane of 
conscious thought That is w hy at the end of his Choral Symphony 
Beethoven bursts into a song of joy addressed to the millions of 
mankmd, and similarly in the Prometheus Unbound Shelley 
delineates quite clcarlj the free society of the future Beethoven 
and Shelley w'cre inspired by the French Revolution; but who 
can hear the ^Choral Symphony or Piometheus Unbound without 
awakening to a new sense of the revolutionarj’ struggles that are 
sweeping the world today ? 
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